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“Go on with your list of butterflies,’ said the 


Red Queen. 
‘* Well, there’s the Small Copper,” Alice began. 


‘** Over there,” said the Queen, “ you'll see a Large 


Copper — one of the largest in the Force, in fact.” 
‘© What does he live on ?”’ Alice asked. 


‘** He'll live on to a ripe old age if he goes on drinking 


a Guinness a day,” said the Queen. 
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‘And there’s the Red Admiral,’ Alice went on, 
“It’s really Red Admirable, you know.’ She was 


rather proud of knowing this. 


“In my hand,” said the Queen, ‘“‘you will see a 
Head Admirable. 


It has an entirely natural history 


it is made of nothing but barley, hops and yeast.”’ 
** And what does it live on ?” 

* It lives on top of a Guinness.” 
** Supposing someone drinks the Guinness.” 
“Then the Head would be consumed with joy.” 


‘“ But that must happen very often,’ Alice remarked 
thoughtfully. 


“Tt always happens,” said the Queen, 


With acknowledgements to Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) 
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Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America, 


1948. 


BERLIN’S ONLY LINK WITH WESTERN EUROPE: US. AIRCRAFT UNLOADING AT TEMPELHOF AIRPORT, WHICH RUSSIAN 
POLICY HAD MADE THE ONLY MEANS OF SUPPLY AVAILABLE TO BRITISH, AMERICAN AND FRENCH SECTORS OF BERLIN. 


By June 24 the Russian obstructive policy in Berlin was becoming more openly an 
attempt to make it impossible for the Western Allies even to remain in the city 
Following upon their closing of the Magdeburg bridge which carries the aulobahn 
from Berlin over into the British Zone of Germany (ostensibly for repairs); and their 
imposition of rigid railway controls on all rail traffic from Trizonia, as Western 
Germany is called, the Russians announced that there would be no further deliveries 
of electric current from their sector into the Western sectors, and also cut all rail 


| 


i 


traffic from Helmstedt, in the British Zone. The object of these manauvres is to 
deprive Berlin of coal and food, except at the discretion and goodwill of the Russian 
authorities, and so make the position of the Western Allies in Berlin impossible 


The only supply route left open to the British, American and French forces 
in the city had become the air, and as General Clay, the American Military 
Governor, has stated, victualling by air could not be continued as a long-term 


policy and could only be supplementary. 
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Paget week I traced on this page the profound effect 
on the history of the last century of an early 
Victorian writer and seer, Thomas Carlyle, and of his 


disciple, John Ruskin. What 
these two men saw and expressed, 
more clearly than any of their 
contemporaries, was that the 
prevailing political philosophy of 
their age was based on a denial 
of, or, rather, a refusal to see, 
the most important truth in the 
world, the supreme importance of 
the individual soul. They saw 
and preached with the clarity 
of real vision that those who 
governed Britain—then indisput- 
ably the greatest country in the 
world—were, while paying lip- 
service to the Christian Creed, 
practising the fatal assumption 
that the man with the longest 
purse had an overriding right 
under all circumstances to call 
the tune for others, whatever the 
consequences of his doing so. This 
exaltation of the ‘‘ dismal science ”’ 
and of the forces of greed and \ 
unthinking selfishness which it \ 
sanctified, was the cardinal heresy 
of their age and country—the rock 
on which the stately Victorian 
Ship of State all but sank. These 
two great prophets—for such they 
were——made it their life’s work to 
expose this assumption for the 
evil and dangerous lie it was. In 
doing so they swam against and 
helped to turn the current of their 
age. Few men have thereby done 
their country greater service. 

For fortunately the truth that Carlyle and 
Ruskin preached was deeply founded in the hearts 
of a still-Christian people, and, when educated 
English folk heard and read what they were 
saying, they could not help heeding their words. 
Though violently assailed at first by the forces 
of convention and mental conservatism, their 
teaching spread like wildfire through the national 
conscience. It became the accepted faith of a 
new generation and constituted the platitudes of 
the next century, that which we inhabit. They 
liberated Britain from a satanic delusion which, if 
persisted in, would have proved her undoing and 
made a bloody revolution in this island inevitable. 
Karl Marx's predictions in the 1850's were nothing 
like as wide of the mark as is now generally 
supposed by non-Marxists. They were not fulfilled 
because the British people and their rulers had in 
the meantime ceased to believe in the fatal fallacies 
in which their minds had been rooted when 
Marx and Engels were writing on the state 
of British capitalist society. And because they 
ceased to believe in them they gradually ceased 
to practise them. 

But it seems difficult for the human mind— 
certainly the human mind in the aggregate—to 
shake off one fallacy without falling into another. 
Errors are to men what fleas are to dogs: they 
constantly recur. In the process, of liberating 
their minds from one false assumption, the British 
people unconsciously dropped into another. 
Thanks to Carlyle and Ruskin, and the whole 
school of politicians, teachers and, ultimately, 
economists whom their preachings armed, the 
later Victorians and the Edwardians ceased to 
believe that the rights of property were more 
important than human rights. They trammelled 
the former by the rights of organised society as 
expressed in and by the State and its accredited 
officers, They became, in other words, Socialists 
or near-Socialists. And in doing so, little by little, 
they——or, rather, their successors, the Georgians 
old and young, set up the officer of the State 
and his edicts as something even more important 
than the rights of the individual soul. It is that 
heresy and its fatal fruits that we are increasingly 
witnessing around us to-day. 

When Carlyle in 1850 was writing his ‘‘ Latter 
Day Pamphlets," there seemed little likelihood that 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


such a fallacy could ever be enthroned in England. 
To allow to the officials of the State unlimited and 
automatic powers overriding those of the individual 
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“THE IMPERIAL DURBAR AT DELHI; PROCLAMATION OF THE QUEEN AS EMPRESS OF INDIA at 
PUBLISHED IN “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF FEBRUARY 10, 1877, 
DURBAR AT DELHI ON JANUARY I, 1877, AT WHICH QUEEN VICTORIA WAS PROCLAIMED EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


“AS THE GREAT MOGHULS DID IN YEARS GONE BY; THE KING-EMPEROR AND 

THE QUEEN-EMPRESS SHOWING THEMSELVES TO THE PEOPLE ON THE MARBLE 

BALCONY OF SHAM JEMAN'S PALACE IN THE FORT": A PHOTOGRAPH FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF JANUARY 6, 1912 


On June 22 King George V1. signed the proclamation dropping from his title 
the words ‘ Emperor of India,” and this was announced in the London Gazette 
of June 23. Thus finis is written to the story of British rule in India—a 
tale which future generations wil! surely pond | with justifiable pride. On 
November |, 1858, the Royal proclamation announcing that Queen Victoria 
had assumed the government of India was promulgated at a grand durbar at 
Allahabad. This document, which explained her policy of political justice 
and religious tolerance, has been called the Magna Carta of India. On 
senwery |, 1877, the Queen was proclaimed Empress of India at a Delhi 

urbar. King George V. and Queen Mary held a Coronation Durbar at Delhi 
in 1911. Our photograph from The /llustrated London News of January 6, 1912, 
shows them on the marble balcony of Shah Jehan’s palace during the garden- 
party they gave on Dec. 13, 1911. The Imperial State Crown of India was made 
for King George V. to wear at this durbar, and has never been worn since. 
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rights of man was a proposition diametrically opposed 
to everything which the Englishman of those days 


was taught from his earliest years to honour. 


OF AN EMPIRE THAT IS ENDED: QUEEN VICTORIA PROCLAIMED \ 
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It was 
the negation of ‘‘ the cause for 
which Hampden had fallen in 
the field and Russell had died on 
the scaffold.”” Such a thing was 
then unthinkable; it was like 
imagining to-day an American 
Convention, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, acclaiming the principle 
of universal State ownership. ‘‘ Of 
the Continental nuisance called 
bureaucracy,” wrote Carlyle, 
“I can see no risk or possibility 
in England.’ ‘ Find us,” he 
continued, ‘‘men_ skilled—make 
a New Downing Street, fit for the 
New Era.”’ The Fabians, though 
he did not know it, were to find 
them for it. 

Well, times have changed. We 
are living in an age when through- 
out Europe as dreadful things, 
and often more dreadful, are being 
done against man’s dignity and 
personal freedom in the name of 
the abstract State as were being 
done 100 years ago in the name 
of laissez-faire and the abstract 
economic theory of self-help. Our 
age has set itself to abolish the 
slum and has created the con- 
centration camp; it has tried 
to liberate the wage-slave and has 
revived the primitive institution 
of directed labour or slavery. 
When Carlyle wrote 100 years 

\ ago that where there was a 

Z pauper there was a sin, and that 
pauperism was social sin grown manifest, he was 
appealing from Casar—the Cesar of those days— 
to God. That is the prophet’s function in all 
ages: it has been so since the days of Amos, the 
herdman of Tekoa, and earlier. We have need of 
prophets to-day. 

For even in England, of all the once-Christian 
States of Europe, the most deeply rooted, 
historically, in the ideal of individual freedom, 
strange things are being done to man, the living 
individual, in the name of that dead abstraction, 
the omnipotent State. Those things are not yet 
a tithe as cruel or as drastic as some of those 
which are being done on the other side of the 
water by well-meaning—but blind—as well as by 
evil men in the name of that same obsessional 
abstraction. Yet by English notions they are 
strange enough. Only within the last week or two 
we have heard how, in a lordly and authoritative 
way, the inhabitants of several Berkshire villages 
have been informed that they must quit their 
habitations—hallowed by centuries of use and 
work—to make room, at the behest of some 
remote authority, for an additional reservoir for 
London. Ejighteenth-century lords and medizval 
kings who uprooted the poor from their habitations 
to serve their grandiose planning schemes have 
been stigmatised by posterity as heartless and 
cruel despots. In their own private lives they were 
mostly, as the patient and surprised historical 
research-student so often discovers, men of excellent 
intention and kindly behaviour, just as are the 
worthy clerks who with equally high intentions 
perpetrate similar cruelties and tyrannies to-day. 
But, because these have set above the due rights 
and liberties of the living man and woman an 
abstraction—" public convenience,” “ reasons of 
State,” ‘‘ the greatest good of the greatest number,” 
or whatever slogan it may be they employ to justify 
their unjust but all-powerful regulations—the 
modern State planners, like the feudal or baronial 
or laissez-faire ones of yesterday, are, though 
unconsciously, tyrants and cruel. In their deal- 
ings with their fellow-men, they lack the essential 
qualities of toleration, justice and mercy, because 
they believe formulas to be more important than 
the feelings of human beings. Their measuring- 
rods are false, and any society that allows its 
rulers to use false measures is doomed. 
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FAREWELL TO INDIA : 
THE DOMINION’S 
FIRST INDIAN 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
TAKES OVER FROM 
EARL MOUNTBATTEN. 


ORD and Lady Mount- 
batten left India on 
June 21 amid scenes of enthu- 
siasm which expressed the 
admiration felt for them. Lord 
Mountbatten was the last 
Viceroy of undivided India for 
five months, and since last 
August had been Constitutional 
Governor-General of the 
Dominion of India. On June 20 a “ig 
the new Governor-General, Mr. 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari arrivei in Delhi. He THE LAST VICEROY THE UNDIVIDED INDIA. 
was received at the airport by Pandit Nehru and other AND FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE DOMINION 
Ministers and the heads of the Royal Indian Navy, OF INDIA, LEAVING GOVERNMENT HOUSE, DELHI, 
Army and Air Force, and was welcomed at Govern- : ae” ON JUNE 21: LORD MOUNTBATTEN, WITH LADY 
ment House by Earl and Countess Mountbatten. < - MOUNTBATTEN AND LADY PAMELA MOUNTBATTEN. 
[Continued below, rig’it. . 4 





at 2 
THE SWEARING-IN OF THE FIRST INDIAN GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE 
DOMINION OF INDIA: THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF INDIA (DARK COAT}, SIR HARI TO LADY MOUNTBATTEN, WIFE OF THE OUTGOIN( 
LAL KANIA, ADMINISTERING THE OATH TO MR. RAJAGOPALACHARI GOVERNOR-GENERAL, IN A CEREMONIAL EMBRACI 


THE OUTGOING GOVERNOR-GENERAI RECEIVES THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAI BIDS FAREWELI 
THE GOVERNOR - GENERAL DESIGNATE : LORD 
MOUNTBATTEN AND MR, RAJAGOPAL ACHARI 

Continued .} 

. +f a‘ , That day saw many festivi 
' a ties in honour of the o 

, ; going Governor-General. Pandit 

Nehru held a reception, and 

Lord Mountbatten received a 

farewell address from the Del 

Municipal Committee, and he 

later broadcast. In the evening 

at a State Government banquet 

he presented to India gold p 

the property of the King, 

had been at Government H 
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since 193 in June 21 
new Governor-General was 
sworn in by the Chief Justice 
India After the Home Secre 
tary had read his Majesty 
mmission, the oaths of office 
were administered Earlier ir 
the day Lord and Lady M 
batten drove in an open S 
landau from Government H 
to the airport, where, after | 
Mountbatten had inspecte 
combined guard of honour 
the Royal Indian Services, ar 
bidden farewell to Pandit Nehru 
Mr Rajagopalachari and 
vabinet Ministers, the party 
left by air, reaching North 
forty-eight hours later 


(Lerr.) LEAVING NEW 

THE AlmPORT IN A ST 

s™ TED BY MEMuEr® 

GOVERNOR - GENERAL'S 

LORD AND LADY MOUNTRATTER AN 

THEIR DAUGHTER LADY FAME 
MOUNTBATTEN 








‘'T‘HE volume of the abuse with which 

my country has lately been assailed 
by yours is to me, and to many others like 
me, one of the unhappiest incidents of the 
post-war years. I did not find it astonishing 
that our action and lack of action in Palestine 
should be criticised ; in fact, I foretold that it 
would be. What I have found startling and 
deplorable is the bitterness, which a cynic 
might take to be the release of pent-up 


feelings, hitherto restrained by political motives and the 
common interests of the two countries. And even bitter- 
ness alone, much as it would have been regretted, would 
not have seemed so wounding and unfair had it not gone 
hand-in-hand with a travesty of our recent history in 
Palestine, with complete disregard for all that we accom- 


plished there and all that we suffered in the 
accomplishment. Nor, again, should we feel 
so deeply hurt if the attacks had come only 
or mainly from irresponsible and uneducated 
elements in the Press and public. The 
harshest have extended to the most in- 
structed papers and publicists, with certain 
exceptions, to people who themselves cannot 
be blind to the truth, to old friends, or those 
on whom we had come to look as such. And, 
finally, we could have taken your reproofs 
about Palestine better if your own record 
regarding that country had been better. 
The fact that there have been blots on it 
recently makes our feeling of indignation 
stronger. 

Heaven knows we have made mistakes 
over the wretched business. I have gone over 
them so often that I have tired of doing so, 
and now I will mention only the crowning 
mistake, that of leaving British officers on 
the active list or the reserve of officers:serving 
with the Arab Legion while it was engaged 
in fighting with the Jews. This leaving of 
a few officers with the forces of a country 
to which we were bound by treaty for a few 
weeks was something which, you may 
remember, I have already condemned in 
these pages. But it was not a crime. There 
was [no immorality about it. It showed a 
certain lack of decency and delicacy, what 
might in an individual be called ill-bred. But 
chiefly it was tactless and stupid, a piece of 
silliness. We might have guessed that those 
who were hostile to us would seize upon it 
and make it symbolic of anti-semitism in 
high places, that they wauld exaggerate its 
significance and lie about the circumstances 
in which it happened. What we did not 
expect was that it should be misrepresented 
to such an extent by those whom we had 
never dreamt of putting into this category. 
| hope you will agree, upon reflection, that 
phrases such as “ British Army wages war 
on the Jews" were unjustified. From this 
it is but a step to “ British Army murdering 
the Jews,"’ and I am told that something 
of the sort has been reached, though I do 
not vouch for the exact words. 

I am now going to say a few words about 
what we have done in Palestine since the end 
of the First World War; but first I shall 
mention what we attempted. The Balfour 
Declaration of November 9, 1917, was, as 
its title implies, a statement. It was a 
statement made by the then Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to Lord Rothschild, 
and it ran as follows: ‘“ His Majesty’s 
Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this 
object, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing nonaJewish communities 
in Palestine, or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country."" Whether 
or not the aim was practicable is beside the point ; 
what matters is that the declaration did not pledge 
us to create a Jewish State ; rather the reverse, in 
fact, since that would clearly have prejudiced the 
rights of non-Jewish communities. For over 
twenty years we strove to do what we had 
promised, To be fair, we thought that it suited 
us to do this, but is it unheard of for nations to 
mingle policy with altruism ? Did the Americans 
destroy the mosquito in the Isthmus of Panama 
purely for the sake of the inhabitants ? You, who 
are a member of a generally fair-minded 
people, will admit that the material service 
done by the British in Palestine represents a 
great achievement. 

In the last phase before the withdrawal, the 
worst accusation that can be lodged against us 
where the Jews are concerned is that we were not 
“tough " enough. We carried the principle of 
neutrality to absurd lengths, in view of the fact 
that our troops were being waylaid and murdered 
by one side and not by the other. These young 
soldiers were subjected to a strain far greater than 
if they had been allowed to set about their 
attackers and treat all armed men as potential 
murderers. When I wrote as much, I used to get 
approving letters from young officers who were 


” 


eager to hit back and angry letters from their superiors 
because I exposed the excessive tenderness and gentleness 
of British policy in Palestine. The extremists murdered 
the moderate 
Zionists generally confined themselves to pious expressions 
of horror ; the fair-minded Jews, who genuinely hated all 

terrorised 


our men and sometimes tortured them ; 


this —and there were plenty of them-- were 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


into standing aside, and some 


cation which they had to face. 


also murdered. Now and then a few soldiers got out of 
hand. On the whole, they behaved extraordinarily well ; 
astonishingly so, in view of the magnitude of the provo- 


ever exercise as much patience in like circumstances you 


of those who did not were 


If your American soldiers 
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at Boycott 


British Arms Kill Jews 

ritish Spitfires Bomb Tel Aviv 
British Diplomats Block UN Action 
British Otficers Command Arab Legion 


British Generals Plotted Invasion of Palestine 


Britain 


| WARNING TO MERCHANTS 
d Beginning on Wrieredey. May 26, the 
Sees of Liberty Boyett Commiticr ot 
packet all tere. willing Reitih goods 
Take Reitinn geod. ofl your shelves wm | 
th the Britis Goscremeat showdon- ite 
rampeigen to deatrey the Jew. of Palestine. 














Every dollar WE contribute to Great 
Britain helps to spill Jewish blood | 


DON’T BE A PARTY TO MURDER 


DON’T BUY BRITISH COODS 
Don't see British files 
Don’t drink British liquer (Scotch) 
Don't dé business with Britich firms 
Don't sail or send goods on British ships 
Don't buy sorks or clothes made of British wool 
Don't patronize any store that srlls British goods 





—»> BOYCOTT <— 
An American Institution 


fa 1770, Some of Liberty commitier; were e-tabliceed 
throughout Colonial Ameriva to boycott Britis goods ao 3 
mr an of stopping British tyrenm) snd eppernion. > 

New. im 1918, 2 Sony wf Liberty comasitior is bring formed 
for the ame purpee. We invite sou ts join. A mamber of die 
tinguished Amerivans have already signified their drive to 
Participate im the f iow of thi« The tit ix 
growing. Let ws add your name. 

We want sour help moral. phy.ival and Gmancial. We 
amt vou to qpread the idee of buvrutt among sour [riewsdls amd 
wrizhbors, We want vou on the picket line, We need your 
comtcthutive to mubiliee \merican public opinion for the hev- 
ott by mean. of edveriiement. letters. pamphlets. and other 
prepezandas material 

Be appeal te every Amerivan men and women whe be- 
Hieves im prove. justive and fei play to join the Suns of Liberty 
Boy ott ( ommetter. 











Sons of Liberty 


Boycott Committee 


106 West 70th St.. New York 23, N. Y. 


SONS ad LISERTY SOYCOTT COMMITTEE 
106 W ent [0th Serevt — Suine IO 
New Vork 23%. ¥.. TR Stace 


Pwaee corel me a~ a member of your ( cmmitios. 





| eactene my contribution of § te att pew = ree wart 
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BY CAPTAIN FALLS IN THE ARTICLE 


ON THIS PAGE AS 


SYMPTOMATIC OF THE CAMPAIGN OF BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS IN THE U.S.A., DESCRIBED 
“a CRUEL AND UNJUST CAMPAIGN”: 


A FULL-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE MAY 24 ISSUE OF THE NEW YORK POST AND THE HOME NEWS. 





A SIDELIGHT ON ANTI-BRITISH FEELING 


A PICKET-LINE OF 


IN NEW YORK: 


STUDENTS, WITH PLACARDS DENOUNCING BRITISH POLICY IN PALESTINE, OUTSIDE 
THE BRITISH CONSULATE ON BROADWAY. 
In his “ Open Letter to an American Citizen’ on this page, Captain Falls discusses the volume of 


abuse which Britain has been recently receiving from many publicists and 
examines i 


the United States; and 
tendency. We show here two 


public tions in 
its causes, questions its justice, and strongly condemns its 
of hod: the cam 





will have cause to be proud of them. And I trust that 
when that time comes the majority of the people of this 
country will take a more charitable view than the majority 
of the people of yours seems to be taking now. 





And then consider for a 


United States. 


I heard a Minister of the Crown say some 
months ago: “ What it almost amounts to is that the 


t the attitude of the 


an event will bring the greatest pleasure. 
that you want to see them rubbing their hands. You 
know as well as we do how important it is for the future of 
freedom in the world that our two nations should maintain 
their friendship and continue to co-operate. 
hope that you will use your best endeavours to ensure 
that they do. 


Jury 3, 1948 


United States is making war on us in 
Palestine.” Again, I think this was ex- 
aggerated, but he did not say it in public. 
Some of us have also been unfair to you 
when attributing all your anxiety about the 
fate of the Jews to the coming Presidential 
Election. This has, indeed, been a factor, 
as you admit yourselves, but we ought to 
know better by this time the generosity of mind 
of the American people. We ought to know that 


there exists a deep and genuine sympathy with a race which 
has suffered as the Jews have. But how has this sympathy 
been expressed ? Apart from abuse of the British, mainly 
by money. Money is not to be despised, but I hope you 
will not think it ungracious if I say that it is easier to 
give than some other forms of aid. 


And it so happens 
that some of this money has been spent 
on arms with which British soldiers have 
been killed and some of it on hiring ships— 
in certain cases manned by American 
crews—in which to land illegal immigrants, 
which has forced us to take measures 
most distasteful to ourselves. At the 
same time, the active assistance of the 
United States in solving the problem of 
Palestine has been all too slender. It is 
one thing to give and another to be 
shot at, both metaphorically and literally. 

I do not know what success the authors 
of the campaign of boycott against British 
goods in the United States have achieved in 
their attempts, but I suggest to you that it is 
a cruel and unjust campaign. If it were to 
be successful it would hit us a hard blow. 
In the present absurd state of currencies and 
exchanges our export trade to your country 
is invaluable to us. Great numbers of us 
have been doing without the things we need 
so that they should be sold abroad to support 
our credit. We, who used to be proud of our 
linens, our woollens, our men’s clothes, our 
whisky, are deprived of these things, and 
when we pick up the New Yorker see them 
advertised on nearly every page for your 
buying. This is an unpleasant and humiliating 
state of affairs at the best ; it makes us feel 
rather like hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. But when, after we have been forced 
by our amiable Sir Stafford Cripps to make 
the sacrifices, we find ourselves faced by the 
threat that the sorely needed goods may be 
left to lie unsold on the shelves and the 
sorely needed dollars may not be forth- 
coming, then indeed we feel bitter about 
the affair. And we cannot resist the belief 
that the efforts now being made to reduce 
the extent of aid under the European 
Recovery Programme are also connected 
with the subject of Palestine, and that 
an attempt is being made to “take it 
out of us,” even at the price of taking 
it out of Western Europe. We do 
not consider that we have merited this 
treatment at your hands. 

If we have made mistakes in Palestine, 
as I have admitted, we have, at all events, 
kept the Middle East from going up in 
flames so far. It is at the moment very dry 
and hot material, highly inflammable. I 
suggest to you that we have done your 
people some service there. The Middle 
East is of great importance to you, as 
your Administration knows well, even if 
your public opinion does not. And while 
I applaud your solicitude for the welfare 
and future of the Jews in that region— 
which, I may tell you, is shared by a very 
large number of people in the United 
Kingdom —I cannot help adding a warning 
that you will regret it in the end if you 
should deeply antagonise the Arabs of 
the Middie East. They do not command any 
popular, appeal in countries of European stock, 
but they can make themselves very unpleasant 
in their own regions. May I remind you that, 
since the First World War, we have had to 
deal with three dangerous Arab revolts in 
Palestine which came about because, they 
considered us pro-Jewish, anti-Arab, and unfair 
in our dealings with them? And, in case you 
think I advocate only a time-serving and 
opportunist policy, I should like you also to 
examine their arguments with some care. 
They are not always irrefutable and they 
are sometimes trivial; but they are not without 
interest, and they represent the views of a race 
which has, for the first time for hundreds of 
years, succeeded to some extent in overcoming 
its fissiparous tendencies and is now giving a 
surprising exhibition of unity. 

And, lastly, I ask you to reflect who is 
most likely to profit if a pit is dug between 
the United States and Britain. Quite a number 
of people here will be delighted. They will 
be the Communists and the fellow-travellers, 
who had begun to lose hope of such a windfall 
to their cause. { suppose your own folk of 
the same persuasion will be equally pleased. 
But even the two sets taken together will repre- 
sent but a fraction of the outsiders to whom such 


I do not imagine 


I venture to 
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MR. DEWEY NOMINATED PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE: § 
U.S. NOTABLES AT THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


ASPIRANTS FOR NOMINATION AS REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE, EARLY IN THE CONVEN- 
TION : (L. TO R.) COMMANDER STASSEN, MR. JOSEPH MARTIN, GOVERNOR THOMAS DEWEY (NOMINATED 
AT THE THIRD BALLOT), SENATOR ROBERT TAFT, GOVERNOR WARREN AND SENATOR EDWARD MARTIN. 





THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION HALL ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION : (LEFT, ON ROSTRUM) GOVERNOR GREEN MAKING THE “‘ KEYNOTE" SPEECH. 
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ONE OF THE DEFEATED CANDIDATES FOR THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION : COMMANDER HAROLD 
STASSEN, FORMERLY GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA, BREAKFASTING WITH HIS WIFE (RIGHT) AND A FRIEND. 
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SENATOR TAFT, ONE OF THE DEFEATED ASPIRANTS, WITH “ LITTLE EVA," THE BABY 
ELEPHANT WHICH WAS HIS MASCOT. THE ELEPHANT IS THE SYMBOL OF THE U.S. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


HE Convention of the U.S. Republican Party, at which their candidate for the 

Presidential election was chosen, opened on June 21 at the Convention Hall, 

Philadelphia. The outcome was watched with far greater world interest than is 

usual, since it has been assumed that the Republican candidate would very 

probably win the Presidential election later in the year. As is usual on these 

occasions, the most interesting events took place in private, where compromises 

and deals are made, and the first two ballots were dull. In the first ballot, 

Governor Dewey led from Senator Taft, Mr. Stassen, Senator Vandenberg and 

Governor Warren, in that order; in the second, the leading three were still the 

same, but Mr. Dewey had increased his lead. In the third ballot, Mr. Stassen 

proposed the unanimous nomination of Mr. Dewey, which was carried with great 

, a acclaim. Mr. Dewey, who was one of the youngest of the candidates, being 

a “ forty-six, is a married man with two sons. After considering music as a career 

UNANIMOUSLY NOMINATED AS REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE : MR. THOMAS EB. DEWEY (LEFT), he became a lawyer and a politician. First famous as a “ gang-busting " District 

WITH (L. TO R.) HIS SON JOHN, MRS. DEWEY AND HIS ELDER SON, THOMAS E., JUNIOR. Attorney, he was elected Governor of New York, which he still is. He has a 
great reputation for efficiency. 
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An Appreciation by 


N every generation, for a long time, there have been English people who have His task is, as he says, a story—a story 
felt a kinship between themselves and the Arabs. Wavell, Burton, Blunt, with all necessary explanations—crowded \ 
Doughty, Lawrence, Philby, Peake, several of them soldiers, have by accident, or with living. men, exciting scenes, daring \ 
of set purpose, found themselves in that vast tract, mainly desert but partly sown, expeditions, desolate and majestic landscapes. 
which includes Arabia the Happy, Arabia the Stony, Transjordania, Palestine, It is modest in tone and the prose is of 
Syria, the Lebanon, and the wastes between Syria and Baghdad. Brigadier Glubb that unaffected sort which, as so often in the 


is the latest of them. He has served in the Arab 
Legion for eighteen years and became its 
commander. He was in Iraq before that. He has 
travelled the desert and knows the tribes. No 
Englishman can have known the Bedouins better 
than he, and certainly none has had a stronger 
affection for them. 

He says he cannot claim the dignity of a 
historian. He need not be so modest. His historical 
background is extensive enough and his historical 
sense acute enough to earn him the title ; his power of 
summary is remarkably illustrated in his intro- 
ductory chapter on the early history of the Arab 
race, and his later chapters on his military experi- 
ences will certainly afford much raw material to 
the duller academic narrators of the future. 

When he writes of Arabs he means Arabs. The 
term is usually applied to any inhabitant of an 
Arabic-speaking country. But just as there are 
degcendants of the ancient Egyptians in Egypt, so 
there are probably descendants of the ancient 
Canaanites in Palestine, now witnessing a second 


Jewish incursion. ‘‘ As the Empire became wider  geicapIER GLUBB’S ARAB STALLION “ JAIFNI,”” WHOM HIS MASTER HAS 
and richer and more international, the purely Arab _— pescriBED AS 


tribal element became less conspicuous. Much of 


the quixotic recklessness of the Arab tribesmen was permanently enshrined in figures seated around and filling the air with a sharp, aromatic fragrance. 
that Empire, but the personnel was increasingly recruited from non-Arabs— In the background are the dark outlines of couched camels, which in the 
Persians, Africans, Spaniards, Turks. The Arab tribesmen of the first conquest intervals of the conversation can be heard quietly chewing the cud. The 


married in the conquered territories, and their descendants of the second and talk may last until after midnight, quiet, unending, unembarrassed, without 





TROOPS OF TRANSJORDAN, THIRTEEN YEARS AGO: A DESERT PATROL 
MOUNTED ON CAMELS, 1935. 


/llustrations reproduced from the book “‘ The Story of the Arab ion"; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. 


third generations had ceased to be pure Arabs. The Central 
Arabian cauldron, which had once boiled over with such 
devastating effect, relapsed once more into itself. With the 
collapse of the Arab Empire in the thirteenth century, the Arab 
tribes cut themselves off once more from the outside world, 
and continued behind their desert barriers to live the lives of 
their ancestors and to fritter away in internal feuds and 
private jealousies those military virtues which had once 
terrorised the ancient world. By this means the primitive 
character of the first soldiers of Islam was preserved almost 
unchanged for 1200 years, so that in the Bedouins to-day the 
student of history can recognise the warriors of Khalid and 
Amr,”" The men who followed Lawrence, the Arabs of 
Transjordan who never deserted us in our darkest hour in the 
late war and demanded in vain to be sent to Normandy, were 
the lineal descendants of those who, in a few years, swept 
the world from France to Hindustan. 

The author, being still in Government service, abstains 
from controversial discussion, though he does permit himself 
the aside that the notion of restoring Palestine to the Jews 
because they lived there 2000 years ago is as practicable 
as would be that of returning North America to the Redskins. 


*“The Story of the Arab Legion.” By Brigadier John Bagot 
Glubb, C.M.G., DSO, O.B.E., M.C, Illustrated and with Seven Maps. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 24s.) 


GLUBB PASHA AND ‘HIS MEN. 


“ THE s TORY OF THE ARAB LEGION”: By BRIGADIER JOHN BAGOT GLUBB, C.M.G., D.S.O., OBE. M.C.* 
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¥ ig] BRIGADIER JOHN BAGOT GLUBB, THE AUTHOR 
rn naturally to a OF “ THE sroay OF THE ARAB LEGION,” 
simple nobility REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, 
hen waved Known throughout the world as “ —_ 
be we y Pasha,” and now an almost legendary figure 
vene. Hisease of the into Major-General Sir FM. Glubb, 
ne. Hisease of the late Major. eral Sir u 
pe ne he and was educated at Cheltenham and the 
of style may R.M.A., Woolwich. He served in the Royal 
illustrated by Engineers during the 1914-18 War, winning 
e th the M.C., and subsequently went to Iraq, 
one o ose becoming an Administrative Inspector in the 
uiet passages raq Government. He transferred to Trans- 
ae -" 8 jordan in 1930, becoming O.C. Desert 
which are & in 1932. He became mander of the 


frequent re MI O.B.Et in 1925, the DS.O. in 1941, and 
freshment: the C.M.G. in 1946. 
“Only those ’ 
who have experienced them can understand 
the joys of evening in the desert, seated | 
in a circle round the camp-fire in the clean, 
soft sand, beneath the sparkling Arab stars or 
in the still, white light of the full moon. In 
the glowing embers stand the brass coffee-pots, 
from which are poured again and again the little | 
cups of bitter coffee. Every now and then a new | 
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“THE PICTURE OF THE VERY MONARCH OF ARAB HORSES.” bush is thrown on the fire, which flares up 


suddenly to a bright flame, illuminating the lean 


subservience or familiarity. Indeed, the most attractive quality 

of tribesmen of the old school is that they are almost 
: unaware of social distinctions, and thus are always natural. 
we) At first, local politics, grievances, poverty or raid losses 
may be discussed. But as familiarity increases, we forget 
the poverty, the misery and the uncertainty of to-day, and 
out come the tales of the good old times, of deeds of raiding 
prowess, of noble gestures and fantastic hospitality. And 
when I get up now and again to stretch my cramped legs, 
a few yards away the great open desert, the cold, sharp 
air, the silence so utter that not one sound can be dis- 
tinguished by the ear. When I return to the circle, all 
stand up and then we resume our talk again. Every now 
and then one of the figures round the fire gets up in silence 
and, walking away a few yards into the darkness, wraps 
his cloak around and lies down with a fragrant desert bush 
for a pillow. It is often three in the morning when I 
rise at last, too exhausted to feel sleepy, but with aching 
back and tired limbs, and roll myself in my sheepskin 
cloak, in a cool, sandy hollow. For a minute I look at 
the black outline of the hills against the bright, sharp 
stars, and feel in my nostrils the fragrance of desert air, 
and then sleep.” 

The book records one of the oddest meals of which I 
have ever heard. The main dish was a roast camel. The 
camel was stuffed with a sheep, the sheep was stuffed with 
fowls, and the fowls were stuffed with eggs! 








WHITHER MECHANISATION HAS LED THE TRANSJORDAN ARMY: THE IST REGIMENT, ARAB LEGION, ON PARADE 
WITH HOME-MADE ARMOURED CARS, IN 1942. 
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BPISODES FROM REEDS 
THE ST. ALBANS ia Oe 
MILLENARY 
CELEBRATION 
PAGEANT. 


N our last two issues we have 
referred to the St. Albans 
Millenary Pageant, ‘* One Thou- 
sand Years of History,”’ and on 
this page give illustrations of 
three of the nine episodes which, 
with a prologue and epilogue, 
made up the remarkable amateur 
production, whose thousand 
performers were drawn from 
all ranks in the community. 
The costumes were, for the 
most part, the product of 
voluntary effort by working 
parties, and such unpromising 
materials as new sacks, and old 
window curtains were used. 
The Queen honoured the pageant 
her presence on June 22, and 
joined in the laughter when 
“Queen Elizabeth’’ in the 
Tudor episode was offered a cup 
of wine “to soothe the royal 
temper.”’ 


~~ 
SS 


(RIGHT.) “ THE CIVIL Wars ’’— 
A.D. 1642-43. CROMWELL WAS 
REPRESENTED AS INTERVENING 
IN A SCUFFLE BETWEEN THE 
ROUNDHEADS AND THE HIGH 
SHERIFF’S MEN. 


‘ULSINUS HAS A PLAN ”’—aA.D. 948. THE EPISODE DEPICTED THE FOUNDING OF THE “HOLY DAY "—A.D. 1440. AN EPISODE SHOWING THE YOUNG HENRY VI.’S PILGRIM 
CHURCHES OF ST. PETER, ST. MICHAEL AND ST. STEPHEN—SHOWN AS MODELS CARRIED BY MONKS. AGE TO THE SHRINE OF ST. ALBAN, WHEN HE CONFIRMED THE RIGHTS OF THE ABBEY. 
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THROUGH ST. ALBANS ON ‘HER WAY TO VISIT HER LORD KEEPER, SIR NICHOLAS BACON, 


si **— A.D. THE EPISODE DEPICTED HER PASSING 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AT GORHAMBURY 157°. alg Bh agg Spy 


AT GORHAMBURY. SHE IS SEEN GRANTING A WINE CHARTER FOR THE BENEFIT OF ST. ALBAN’S SCHOOL, A PRIVILEGE SHARED ALONE 
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. BERGELIN (SWEDEN), UNSEEDED CONQUEROR OF THE 


THE ONLY BRITISH PLAYER AMONG THE LAST EIGHT IN THE 
AMERICAN SEEDED NO. I, F. PARKER. 


MEN’S SINGLES: A. J. MOTTRAM, BEATEN BY G. MULLOY. 








UNSEEDED, BUT A SEMI-FINALIST IN THE MEN’S 
SINGLES: J. ASBOTH (HUNGARY). 
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THE FAMOUS FRENCH DOUBLES PLAYERS : J. BOROTRA THE OUTSIDE COURTS AT WIMBLEDON ON ONE OF THE FINE SUNNY DAYS: A GENERAL VIEW SHOWING MATCHES 


no “ toto” JIGNO " 
AND “ TOTO" BRUGNON (R.) IN PROGRESS AND CROWDS OF SPECTATORS. 


B. PATTY {U.S.A.), THE POWERFUL PLAYER SEEDED NO. 6 
IN THE MEN'S SINGLES, WHO LOST TO BROMWICH. 


CUCELLI, THE ITALIAN PLAYER, WHO DEFEATED THE SEEDED J. E. BROMWICH (AUSTRALIA), A SEMI-FINALIST WHO BEAT 
CZECH, J. DROBNY. B. PATTY (U.S.A.) ON JUNE 28 (6—4, 7—5, 6—1). 


taken by English Mottram, Swedish Bergelin and Hungarian Asboth. Mottram 


British lawn-tennis pride was aroused at Wimbledon by the progress of the 
on June 24 beat the Italian, C. Cucelli (who on the previous day had qualified 


unseeded A. J. Mottram, only British competitor among the last eight in the 
Men's Singles. The others were J. E. Bromwich (Australia), B. Patty (U.S.A.), as a ‘ giant-killer" by knocking out the seeded Czech, J. Drobny), in a most 


T. Brown (U.S.A.), J. Asboth (Hungary), G. Mulloy (U.S.A.), R. Falkenburg dramatic match. Mottram won 6—8, 6—3, 10—12, 9—7, 6—2, and «when in the 
(U.S.A.) and L. Bergelin (Sweden): Thus five of the eight seeded players justified fourth set Cucelli held match points five times on Mottram’s service, the excite- 
their “ seeding,'’ and three were knocked out in earlier rounds and their places ment was intense. But the British player, after this narrow escape, rose to 
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GREAT PLAYERS AND THEIR BIG MOMENTS. 


MRS. S. P. SUMMERS (S. AFRICA), SEEDED NO. 6 IN THE WOMEN’S MISS DORIS HART (U.S.A.), SEEDED NO. 4, WHO IS AMONG 
SINGLES, WHO WAS BEATEN BY MISS J. QUERTIER (C.B.). THE LAST EIGHT ; WOMEN’S SINGLES. 


renee 


MRS. JEAN BOSTOCK, THE ONLY SEEDED BRITISH 
PLAYER, IN HER MATCH AGAINST MISS GEM HOAHING, 


THE CENTRE COURT: MRS. S. P. SUMMERS AND MRS. M. D. MULLER (SOUTH ArRICA) IN PLAY AGAINST MRS. OSBORNE DU N MRS. DU PONT (L.) AND MISS i. BROUGH (U.S.A.), 
AND MISS L. BROUGH (U.S.A.), HOLDERS OF THE U.S. LADIES’ DOUBLES; TO WHOM THEY LOST. WIMBLEDON AND U.S. CHAMPIONS RESPECTIVELY 


R. FALKENBURG (U.S.A.), SEEDED NO. 7 IN THE MEN'S TOM BROWN (U.S.A.), SEEDED NO. 4 IN THE MEN'S G. MULLOY (U.S.A.), SEEDED NO. 3 IN THE MEN'S SINGLES, 
SINGLES, AND A SEMI-FINALIST SINGLES, AND ONE OF THE LAST EIGHT. AND A SEMI-FINALIST 


great heights. The most sensational duel was, perhaps, that in which F. Parker, over the Belgian champion, K. Washer, in three straight sets was the high-light 
seeded No. 1 at Wimbledon, lost on June 25 to L. Bergelin by 5—7, 7—5, of the day. There were no early surprises in the Women's Singles. Mrs. Bostock, 
9—7, O—6, 10—8 in a three-hours contest. It was Parker's first appearance on Britain's chief hope, has been playing well up to the time of writing, and beat 
the Centre Court since 1937. Bergelin, who played throughout the set with a Miss Gem Hoahing in the third round in excellent style. The reappearance of 
borrowed racket and at one time appeared to suffer from cramp, is a great match Brugnon and Borotra, the famous French winners of the Wimbledon Doubles 
player and fights finely from a losing position... On June 26 Mottram's victory Championship in 1932 and 1933, roused much interest 
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BRITAIN, EUROPE AND THE LEVANT: TOPICAL NEWS IN PICTURES. 


MR. MOLOTOV WITH HIS EASTERN EUROPEAN SATELLITES IN WARSAW: (LEFT TO RIGHT) 
MR. V. KOLAROV (BULGARIA), MR. E. MOLNAR (HUNGARY), MR. MOLOTOV (U.S.S.R.), MR. 
MODZELEWSKI (POLAND), MRS. ANNA PAUKER (RUMANIA), MR. CLEMENTIS (CZECHOSLOVAKIA), 
AND MR. S. SIMIC (YUGOSLAVIA). 
On June 23 Mr. Molotov met in Warsaw the Foreign Ministers of the Eastern European satellite States. 
In addition to those shown in our photograph, Mr. Hoxha, of Albania, was also present. The object of 
the conference was to discuss the Eastern reply to the Western Six-Power agreement on Germany. A 
statement was issued on June 24 making the following demands: the carrying-out of Germany’s demili- 
tarisation; the establishment of Four-Power control of the Ruhr for a definite period; the creation of a 
democratic all-German Government; the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany ; and the pressing 
of Germany’s reparations payments. The conference refused to recognise the legality of the London decisions. 


THE PEACEMAKER OF PALESTINE PRAYS FOR PEACE: COUNT BERNADOTTE, THE U.N, MEDIATOR, 
AT A GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH IN RHODES. ARCHBISHOP TIMOTHEOS (RIGHT). 
The hopes of peace succeeding the current Palestine truce centre at the date of writing on Count Berna- 
dotte’s efforts to achieve a round-table conference of Jews and Arabs at Rhodes; and on June 25 he 
reported to the United Nations that he hoped to have concrete suggestions ready within a few days. 
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THE LAUNCHING OF GREAT BRITAIN'S NEWEST LIGHT FLEET RESCUER WORKERS 


CARRIER H.M.S. BULWARK TAKES THE WATER AT BELFAST. 


On June 22 the Light Fleet Carrier H.M.S. Bulwarx (sister-ship to Albion 

and Centaur) was launched by Countess Granville at Harland and 

Wolff's shipyard at Belfast. Sulwark is 736) ft. long and the arrange- 

ments for operating her aircraft will closely resemble those of H.M.S. Eagle. 

The living quarters of the crew have been arranged on the same system 
as in Vanguard 


Early in the morning of 


many seriously 


THE RUINS IN THE 
QUARTER OF CAIRO, FOLLOWING TWO HEAVY EXPLOSIONS. 
une 20 two heavy cqeleaions destroyed a 


AMONG 


number of houses in the Jewish quarter of 

list stated that twenty-five people were killed and fifty-four injured, 

The cause was not known definitely, but a Govern- 

ment expert is said to have claimed that the explosions were not 
accidental but had been caused intentionally. 


WHEN THE GREAT BRONZE DOORS OF THE BAPTISTERY AT FLORENCE WERE SHOWN IN THEIR 
ORIGINAL SPLENDOUR : CROWDS AT THE UNVEILING CEREMONY RECENTLY. 
Ghiberti’s masterpiece was taken away ours the war for safe storage and the opportunity was seized of giving a 


thorough cleaning to what is perhaps one of the finest examples of sculpture in metal. Now that they are rehung 
they shine as when Michelangelo compared them to the Gates of Paradise. 
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HOW MODERATE JEWS FOILED AN EXTREMIST ATTEMPT TO BREAK THE TRUCE: A CONTRABAND 
AMMUNITION SHIP SET ON FIRE BY HAGANAH BATTERIES TO MAINTAIN ORDER. 


On June 22 the Jewish terrorist organisation, the Irgun Zvai Leumi, attempted to land near Tel Aviv a 
former ee mag 2 laden with ammunition and arms. The Jewish authorities, anxious to- maintain the 
truce, forbade the landing, fighting broke out and eventually Haganah batteries set fire to the contraband ship. 


A FEATURE OF THE FIRST LARGE-SCALE R.E.M.E. TERRITORIAL 
CAMP: A D.D. TANK SWIMMING ASHORE AT DYMCHURCH. 


The first large-scale R.E.M.E. Territorial camp was marked at Shorncliffe 
on June 24 by elaborate combined operations tactics. Flame-throwers of 
marvellous accuracy were demonstrated and a floating Sherman tank and 
a Dukw emerged from a landing-craft to invade a holiday-makers’ beach at 
Dymchurch. The recovery of damaged and overturned vehicles was also 
demonstrated. Thirty-nine officers and 153 O.R.’s attended the tamp. 


JEWISH 


iro. The first casualty 
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RESULTING IN A STATE OF EMERGENCY: ASPECTS OF THE DOCK STRIKE. 
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THE SILENT AND DESERTED ASPECT OF CANADA DOCK, SURREY COMMERCIAL DOCKS, ON JUNE 25, WHEN 19,662 MEN WERE ESTIMATED TO BE ON STRIKE, A NUMBER STATED 
TO BE 19,040 ON JUNE 28, WHEN SOME 162 SHIPS WERE IDLE AS A RESULT OF THE UNOFFICIAL DOCK STRIKE THEN ENTERING ITS THIRD WEEK. 
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SOLDIERS STANDING BY AT WELLINGTON BARRACKS IN CASE OF NEED: SOME 200 TROOPS 
MOVED PERISHABLE FOODSTUFFS DURING THE SECOND WEEK OF THE STRIKE. 


MEN OF THE ROYAL NAVY ARRIVING AT WOOLWICH ON JUNE 26 IT WAS EXPECTED 
THAT, SHOULD THE STRIKE CONTINUE, TROOPS WOULD HANDLE GENERAL CARGOES. 


oe 
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DOCK WORKERS WHICH HE ADDRESSED AT THE 


THE ANGRY MEETING AT THE SURREY COMMERCIAL DOCKS ON JUNE 27 2500 DOCKERS AFTER THE MASS MEETING OF 
DEAKIN, SECRETARY OF THE T.C.W.U. 


AND LIGHTERMEN WERE ADDRESSED BY OFFICIALS OF THE UNIONS INVOLVED. ALBERT HALL ON JUNE 23: MR. ARTHUR 
addressed an Albert Hall mass meeting, Mr. E. Thomas, of the Watermen, Lighter- 
men, Tugmen and Bargemen's Union, and Mr. Barrett, representing stevedores, advised 
their members to return to work at a meeting on June 27 in the Surrey Commercial 
and Birkenhead, 5500 Service men stood by ready to discharge the cargoes of 162 ships Docks, but had a stormy reception. The unofficial Strike Committee continued to 
held up in London. It was expected that unless the 19,040 men still out in London declare that there would be no resumption of work On the evening of June 28° 
returned to work, troops would handle general cargoes, particularly exports Mr. Attlee announced that the King had been advised to proclaim a State of Emer 
Mr. Deakin, Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, who had on June 23 gency. Mr. Isaacs, the Labour Minister, hastened his return from the U.S.A by air 


The disastrous unofficial dock strike on June 27 entered its third week. On June 23 
the Cabinet decided to use troops to move perishable foodstuffs, but only a handful 
were employed. On June 28, however, when the strike had spread to Liverpool 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: — 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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SIR D’ARCY THOMPSON, C.B., F.R.S. 
Died on June 21, aged eighty-eight. Professor of 
Natural History in St. Andrews University for over 
sixty years. At the age of twenty-four, appointed Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the University College, 
Dundee, and remained professor on incorporation of 
his college into the University of St. Andrews in 1917. 
“Growth and Form” is the best-known of his works, 
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CAPTAIN SIR BEACHCROFT TOWSE, V.C. 
Died on June 21, aged eighty-four. He won the V.C. 
and lost his sight in the battle of Magersfontein, 
1899. Overcoming the handicap of blindness, he devoted 
his life to helping those similarly afflicted. He was 
chairman of the National Institute of the Blind from 
1921-44, He was created a K.C.V.O. in 1927. 
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Streeter \ MR. H. A. PAWSON. MR. J. M. MILLS. tn one a 

(Oxtord Cricket Captain.) (Cambridge Cricket Captain.) SIR EDWARD M. ‘\ 
Elected pa ger ig oe Pr pe British Mr. Pawson and Mr. Mills have been chosen respectively to captain the Oxford and \ Died on June 23, aged seventy-five. Chairman of the \ 
Aschitects ta peor to cer Lasadias Keay, K.B.E. Cambridge XI.s in the Inter-University match to be played at Lord’s on July 3-6. , Eagle Star Insurance Cnr - — > ro 7 \ 
who has held the post since 1946 and who was due to ' : pw hae pty yg ny - on i Fa \ 
retire on June 30. The son of the late Mr. Paul Water- pest wcetd ee &. cavins aenamae ‘eo \ 
house, ane a qrandesn of Tir. Alsen Waswnouse, &.A.. | fisherman and horticulturist, he was also interested in} 
he is the third member of the family to be president. . N ae, pictures, and formed a distinguished collection. } 
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\ THE LATE MAHATMA GANDHI'’S SON IN GERMANY: \ QUEEN MARY AT THE FIRST SHOWING OF THE FILM 


* OLIVER \ A WEST AFRICAN SCULPTOR-PAINTER WHOSE WORK HAS 


\ DEVADAS GANDHI AND MRS. GANDHI IN BERLIN. \ \ TWIST”; WITH JOHN HOWARD DAVIES, WHO PLAYS OLIVER. ATTRACTED WIDE INTEREST : MR. BEN ENWONWU., \ 
| Mr. Devadas Gandhi, son of the late Mahatma Gandhi, whose { {| Queen Mary, accompanied by the Earl of Athlone, attended the premiere The work of Mr. Enwonwu, a young Nigerian artist, attracted | 
\ assassination on January 30, 1948, shocked the whole world, | | of the Cineguild film “ Oliver Twist,” at the Odeon, Marble Arch, on so much attention in his own country that the Nigerian | 
\ is the managing-editor of the Hindustan Times. He is engaged | June 24. John Howard Davies, the boy who plays Oliver, had the Government and a private enthusiast combined to send him } 
in making a study of post-war conditions in Europe, and during honour of being presented to her Majesty. Stills of the picture are to England for further studies. He has held two exhibitions { 

\ 

a 


his tour recently visited Berlin. \ reproduced on another page. in London of sculpture and painting. (See page 25.) 




















, THE ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM COMMEMORATION: THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, ’ THE CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF CHATTING WITH obat, : swans: 
THE SWORD-BEARER AND THE GRAND PRIOR, THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER. \ FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY IN SOUTH WALES ON JUNE 23. N 

The annual assembly of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem was held in the Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, toured South Wales \ 

Hoare Memoria! Hall, Church House, Westminster, on June 24. The Grand Prior, the Duke of Gloucester, last week and on June 23 received the Freedom of Swansea. After the ceremony he visited } 


Lord Mountbatten and Lady Mountbatten (Superintendent-in-Chief of the St. John Ambulance Brigade) He then changed into miner’s dress and went down the pit. Several of the miners )} 
made their first public appearance since their return from India. he met were ex-soldiers who had served under him in Africa and Europe. ' 


\ \ 
installed Lord Wakehurst as Lord Prior, and the Annual Commemoration Service followed in the Abbey ; Steer Pit, Gwaun rwen, where he was received by the chairman of the National Coal { 

\ Board. 
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Jury 3, 1948 


MOUNTING TENSION IN THE. BELEAGUERED CITY: THE CRISIS IN BERLIN. 





PATROLS INSIDE THE BELEAGUERED CITY: WITH TENSION MOUNTING INSIDE BERLIN, WHERE IN THE THREE WESTERN SECTORS, THANKS TO RUSSIAN ACTION, A STATE 
OF “COLD WAR" SIEGE HAD BEEN BROUGHT ABOUT, MILITARY PATROLS, SUCH AS THIS U.S. ARMOURED CAR AND A PAIR OF JEEPS, WERE INTENSIFIED. 


one = oa oe — 


BROADCASTING THE NEWS IN WESTERN BERLIN: AS A RESULT OF THE RUSSIAN REFUSAL TO SUPPLY ELECTRIC CURRENT TO THE WESTERN SECTORS AND THE GROWING 
SHORTAGE OF COAL ELECTRICAL POWER WAS SEVERELY RATIONED AND, WITH BROADCASTING SERVICES CUT, NEWS WAS BROADCAST BY TOURING LOUD-SPEAKER CARS. 


With the last week-end of June and the inauguration of the rival Russian and of the Western sectors and to make administration impossible by fermenting financial! 
Western Allies’ currency reform programmes, tension in Berlin mounted to new chaos. One observer in the city during this period commented on the cheerful 
heights as it became clear that the Russians were determined to develop their but somewhat hectic calm of the Berliners in general and compared it with the 
programme of making the continued presence of the Western Allies in Berlin mood of Londoners in September 1940, when disaster seemed almost inevitable, 
impossible; and that in order to do this they were ready to starve the Berliners except for a grim faith. Other pictures of Berlin appear overleaf. 
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THE POWDER MAGAZINE OF EUROPE: 
BERLIN DURING THE CURRENCY CRISIS. 
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IN THE RUSSIAN SECTOR: WAITING FOR THE ISSUE OF THE RUSSIAN-SPONSORED OSTMARK 
CURRENCY. 
THIS CUR- 
RENCY DE- 
PRECIATED 
ALMOST AS 
SOON AS& 
RERLIN, SHOWING RUSSIAN, U.S., BRITISH, AND FRENCH SECTORS : THE TWO IMPORTANT WESTERN ISSUED. 
AIRFIELDS ARE — GATOW, EXTREME LEFT, TEMPELHOF, CENTRE. (Map by Courtesy of ‘‘ The Scotsman.”’) 
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THE PAWNS IN RUSSIA'S BERLIN GAME: A CROWD OF BERLINERS OUTSIDE THE CITY HALL DURING GERMAN 
DISCUSSIONS WHICH PRECEDED THE ISSUE OF THE RIVAL RUSSIAN AND WESTERN CURRENCIES, ;ERMAN MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES DISCUSSING THE THREATENED BERLIN CURRENCY 
IS SPEAKING AT THE MICROPHONE WITH, IN THE FRONT OF THE RIGHT 
N the preceding , ‘: : 

page and the 
frontispiece of this 
issue we report and 
illustrate the growing 
tension in Berlin as 
the Russian authori- 
ties intensified their 
state of “ siege"’ for 
the Western sectors 
of the city. The 
state of crisis was at 
once intensified and 
confused by the issue 
during the last week- 
end in June of the 
rival new currencies. 
When the need for 
currency reform be- 
came clear, the West- 
ern Powers had 
stated their agree- 
ment to the idea of.a 
uniform new currency 
for Berlin. The Rus- 
sians declared that 
since Berlin was in 
the Russian zone, 
questions of currency 
within the city were 
their concern alone. 


a (Continued opposite 


THE FOCUS OF BERLIN'S ANXIETIES AND THE SCENE OF THE ATTEMPTS TO REACH FOUR-POWER 


RUSSIAN OBSERVERS AT THE BERLIN MUNICIPAL MEETING, WHERE THE 
AGREEMENT ON CURRENCY REFORM ; WITH AN ANXIOUS CROWD WATCHING. 


IMPENDING CURRENCY REFORMS WERE DISCUSSED (CENTRE PICTURE, ABOVE) 
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THE PAWNS OF RUSSIA’S POLICY: 
“COLD WAR” IN BELEAGUERED BERLIN 


THE ISSUE OF THE TWO RIVAL NEW CURRENCIES IN BERLIN LED TO WIDESPREAD BLACK 
MARKET 
TRANSACTIONS, 
POLICE ARE 
HERE CORDON- 
ING ILLEGAL 
DEALERS IN 
CURRENCY. WITH TENSION RISING IN THE CITY, ARMED PATROLS HAVE BEEN INTENSIFIED IN BERLIN'S 
WESTERN SECTORS: TWO U.S. ARMOURED CARS PATROLLING PAST A RUSSIAN WAR MEMORIAL. 


. 
VAST CROWD ATTENDING AN ANTI-COMMUNIST MEETING HELD IN THE FRENCH SECTOR OF BERLIN: 


THE MEETING WAS ADDRESSED BY SEVERAL SPEAKERS OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


-ERLIN CURRENCY WAR: A MEMBER OF THE RUSSIAN-SPONSORED S.E.D. PARTY 
OF THE RIGHT CROSS-BENCHES, FRAU SCHRODER, THE ACTING MAYOR, 


Continued.) 
The Western Powers 
would only agree to 
a new currency pro- 
vided it was sponsored 
and agreed by all 
four Powers. The 
Russians refused and 
pressed ahead with 
their own currency 
conversion, issuing 
Ostmarks, which were 
old notes with a 
stamp attached by 
gum. These stamps 
were liable to fall off, 
and in any case were 
soon widely forged. 
The Western Powers 
issued Deutsche 
marks on a strictly 
controlled scale, sur- 
charged with the 
letter “ B."" Within 
a couple of days these 
were at a premium, 
even Russian officers 
buying them at the 
rate of about 25 Ww me 
Ostmarks for one @ uk 
Deutsche mark é 


THROUGH CROWDS NEAR BERLIN'S 200 BERLIN'S NEW CURRENCY IN THE WESTERN SECTOR: A BERLIN WOMAN 


BRITISH MILITARY POLICE IN A JEEP PASSING 
WITH HER QUOTA OF THE “ B"'-SURCHARGED DEUTSCHE MARKS. 


STATION IN AN ATTEMPT TO DISPERSE THE GROUPS OF BLACK MARKET CURRENCY DEALERS. 
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THE EXCITING TENT-PEGGING DISPLAY : 
HORSE SHOW AT IMBER COURT, THAMES DITTON, ON JUNE 25. 


THE QUEEN AT THE JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS OF THE R.A.M.C., 
HER MAJESTY IS SEEN TAKING THE SALUTE AT THE MARCH-PAST. 
Her Majesty the Queen on June 23 attended the 


which she is Colonel-in-Chief. They were held at Crookham Barracks, Aldershot. 
takine the salute at the march-past. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF KINGSWOOD SCHOOL, BATH, WHICH CELEBRATES ITS BICENTENARY THIS 
YEAR : IT WAS FOUNDED BY JOHN WESLEY ON JUNE 34, 1748. 

Kingswood, Bath, was founded on June 24, 1748, by John Wesley, and « Bicentenary Appeal has 

been launched for the establishment of an Endowment Fund and for improvements and additions, 

sially a Music School and Speech Hall. From the first, Ki ood bore the stamp of the mind 

its founder. Nearly half the text-books used were Fe ee and revised by Wesley 

himaelf, and in early years he financed it from his income as Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS AND A BICENTENARY : 





ONE OF THE EVENTS AT THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 


OF WHICH SHE IS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF : 


ubilee celebrations of the*Royal Army Medical Corps, of 
Our photograph shows her 








NEWS Jury 3, 1948 


NOTABLE OCCASIONS OF THE WEEK. 





AT THE METROPOLITAN POLICE HORSE SHOW AT IMBER COURT: T.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WATCHING THE DISPLAY, WITH MRS. ATTLEE (L.). 


Princess Elizabeth and the Duke Edinburgh attended the Metropolitan Police Horse Show at Imber 

Court, Thames Ditton, on June 25. The Duke presented the winning rosette to Squadron epee 

Major Thompson, of the Life Guards, in the jumping competition for the Metropolitan Police Challenge 

Cup, and Princess Elizabeth presented rosettes to the winners of the SS Seeoes. The Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Attlee and the Home Secretary were 





ELIZABETH AND 


SURROUNDED BY CHEERING CROWDS AND CHILDREN: PRINCESS 
THE DUKE OF EDJNBURGH VISITING THE CHERRY ORCHARD ESTATE, GREENWICH. 
H.R.H. the om of of Sesnomh. whose third title is Baron Greenwich, received the freedom of Greenwich 
on June 24. the ceremony he and H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth toured the borough and visited 

the R, Orchard Houses Estate, where they inspected a newly-completed empty flat. 






THE SOUTH FRONT OF KINGSWOOD SCHOOL : A’ BICENTENARY APPEAL HAS BEEN LAUNCHED 
TO RAISE MONEY FOR AN ENDOWMENT AND oe FUND. 


After it removed to Bath the curriculum was modernised and it ceased to a purely denominational 
institution. Under the great headmaster, Thomas Osborn (1806-85), over 100 Kingswood boys, 
all from humble homes, attained to the first rank of their professions. Osborn’s work was carried on 
and brought to fruition by W. Workman and H. Wootton, and the present Headmaster. In the 
war Kingswood buildings were requisitioned and the school was evacuated. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO SCOTLAND: THEIR MAJESTIES IN INVERNESS. 
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SSS ere on s x 
THE KING AND QUEEN AT THE HIGHLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW: THEY ARE 
INSPECTING ROLLS OF BEAUTIFUL SCOTTISH TWEED AT THE SCOTTISH INDUSTRIES STALL. 


AT INVERNESS: THE QUEEN WATCHING THE INSPECTION OF THE GUARD OF HONOUR, 
WITH SIR DONALD CAMERON OF LOCHIEL (L.) AND THE PROVOST. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HIGHLAND SHOW WHICH THE KING AND QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET VISITED ON JUNE 24: IT HAS BEEN HELD SINCE 1827, BUT THIS WAS 
THE FIRST OCCASION ON WHICH A REIGNING SOVEREIGN HAD VISITED IT, AND IT WILL, IN FUTURE, HAVE THE PREFIX “ ROYAL." 
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OUTSIDE THE ROYAL PAVILION AT THE HIGHLAND SHOW: A GROUP SHOWING THE KING, IN HIGHLAND 
DRESS IN THE CENTRE, WITH THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARGARET. SIR DONALD CAMERON OF LOCHIEL 
1S SEEN STANDING JUST BEHIND HER ROYAL HIGHNESS. 


S ee MAJESTIES the King and Queen and Princess Margaret left London on June 23 to stay 
at Beaufort Castle, Beauly. On June 24 they went to the Highland Agricultural Society's 
show at Inverness, and made a complete tour of the extensive show grounds, visiting the Scottish 
Industries Stall and other exhibits. The show, which has been held since 1827, had never before 
had the honour of a visit from a reigning sovereign, and the King expressed the wish that in fuiure 
it should bear the prefix of “ Royal.” The Queen inspected members of the Women's Land Army, 
and later, with his Majesty, visited the Royal Northern Infirmary, where the King presented the 
George Medal to Corporal McCabe, R.AF., for gallantry in 1944. On June 25 their Majesties and 
Princess Margaret visited the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops and the depét of the Queen's Own 
Cameron Highlanders in Inverness. They arrived in Edinburgh on June 26. 


INSPECTING WOOL SPUN BY MRS. MACDONALD OF THE ISLAND OF HARRIS 
ON AN OLD SPINNING-WHEEL (SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH) : 
THE QUEEN WITH THE KING (RIGHT). 
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SEA AND AIR TOPICS: SHIPS AND AIRCRAFT IN THE NEWS. 





PREPARING FOR THE LARGEST CRUISE OF THE COASTAL FORCES: MOTOR-TORPEDO-BOATS A WEDDING PRESENT FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH : 
OF THE CAMPER AND NICHOLSONS TYPE DURING A TRIAL RUN AT PORTSMOUTH, THE DRAGON-CLASS RACING YACHT GIVEN BY THE ISLAND SAILING CLUB (1.0.W.). 
The “Little Ships’ of the Royal Navy’s Coastal Forces were scheduled to begin on June 24 what is It was announced on June 28 that the racing yacht given as a wedding present to Princess Elizabeth and 
described as the’ biggest cruise of such types, visiting various Continental ports. 117 ft. long, the type the Duke of Edinburgh will be named Bluebottle. The tiller has been presented by the Royal Naval 


shown has a sea speed of 26 knots and is heavily armed. Dockyard and is in ash carved with the Princess’s coat of arms, the Royal monogram and naval crown. 





A CARGO VESSEL OF REVOLUTIONARY DESIGN: THE M.-V. ST. BSSYLT, PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE 
HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO SOUTH AMERICA, WHICH BEGAN FROM CARDIFF ON JUNE 24. 





The motor-vessel Sf. Essylt (South American Saint Line) was so named to perpetuate the memory of her WITH A FUNNEL SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO CARRY SMOKE AWAY FROM THE DECK: THE 
predecessor, which was sunk while carrying troops during the Sicilian landings. Her gross tonnage is 6855, COMMANDANT QUERK, A CARGO- AND PASSENGER-LINER, BRITISH-BUILT FOR FRANCE. 
and although essentially a cargo-ship, she has accommodation for twelve passengers. 


The liner we show was built by Thornycrofts at Southampton for France and for operation between 
Marseilles and Corsica. The funnel was specially designed to ensure that the smoke is carried well away 
from the ship in all conditions of weather and has proved completely successful during trials. 





TRAINING FOR THEIR TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT AND GOODWILL TOUR OF CANADA AND THE THE WORLD'S FASTEST HELICOPTER: THE FAIREY AVIATION'’S PROTOTYPE @FaoDFNE, WHICH 
UNITED STATES: SIX VAMPIRES OF NO. §4 SQUADRON, R.A.F., NEAR THEIR ODIHAM BASE. SET UP A THREE-KILOMETRE RECORD OF 124.3 M.P.H., SEEN IN FLIGHT. 

. 3 : c Jvis Leonides air-cooled radial engine of 500 h has an 
. , are to make the first jet-propelled crossing of the Atlantic in early July The Fairey Gyradyme, which is powered with an A ng -P., 
FS levine Gen will fly from Odiham to Ieeland and thence to Labrador. They will airscrew fitted on the starboard stub wing. Flown by Squadron Leader B. Arkell, it set up on June 28 


also give demonstration flights in Canada and U.S.A. a world record for helicopters for three kilometres of 124°3 m.p.h.—still to be confirmed. 
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A PICTORIAL MISCELLANY: HIGHLIGHTS OF THE WEEK’S NEWS IN PICTURES. 


FIELD MARSHAL 
MONTGOMERY TALKING 
TO FRENCH CADETS 
WHO ARE VISITING 
THIS COUNTRY AND 
WHOM HE HAD _IN- 
SPECTED AT WELLING- 
TON BARRACKS ON 
JUNE 25. 


(RIGHT.) THE SCENE 
OF THE SECOND TEST 
MATCH AND THE MOST 
HALLOWED SPOT IN 
ENGLISH CRICKET: 
AN UNUSUAL AERIAL 
VIEW OF LORD'S 
CRICKET GROUND, A 
FEW DAYS BEFORE 
THE SECOND TEST. 


Lord’s, the headquarters 
of the M.C.C. and so the 
hub of cricket throughout 
the worid, was the scene 
of the Second Test Match 
against the Australians. 
Besides the significance 
of the match in the 
present series, it was also 
notable as _ providing 
almost certainly the last 
Lord’s Test appearance 
of Don Bradman. Aus- 
tralia batted first, scoring 
350, Morris scoring 105. 
England could only 
manage 215 in their 
reply, most of these being 
scored by Compton and 
Yardley. On the Satur- 
day, in positively Austra- 
lian sunshine, Australia 
piled on the runs, Barnes 
scoring his first Lord’s 
Test century, and Eng- 
land’s prospects looked 
extremely grim. 


NIGERIAN POLICE 


IN THE 


STUDY 


SCOTLAND 


YARD METHODS 


Two NATIVE VISITORS 


INFORMATION ROOM, STUDYING CAR POSITIONS ON A MAP 


Interesting visitors to London are 
Sardauna (left, in the picture) of the Sokoto Native Administration, and Mallan Sanusi Sarkhin Runan, 
of the Zarin Native Administration. They are here to study Scotland Yard methods of detection. 


two Nigerian native police 


representatives, Mallan Ahmadu 


‘ee: 


Mal 


EXTREMES IN BUSES: A LONDON DOUBLE-DECKER AND A BRIGHTON “ SINGLE-SEATER 
COMPARED: MR. E. JOHNSTONE IN HIS MINIATURE, EN ROUTE FOR WOLVERHAMPTON. 
“* Johnstone’s Midget,”’ the engaging miniature bus we show above, has been built by Mr. E. Johnstone 


of Brighton, a former bus-driver and sergeant-major. It is powered with a two-stroke motor-cycle 
. engine and when photographed was en route from Brighton to Wolverhampton. 


Ana rea ee 


IVES AFTER SEVEN DAYS AT SEA IN AN 
THIS ENDURANCE TEST 


ENJOYING A CUP OF TEA ON LANDING AT ST 

OPEN BOAT: THE ROYAL MARINES WHO VOLUNTEERED FOR 

Three Royal Marines volunteered to spend seven days in an open boat at sea in order to test the normal 

emergency diet of water, condensed milk and boiled sweets provided in lifeboats. They came ashore at 
St. Ives, Cornwall, on June 24, and showed no trace of the hardships they had endured. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC ANTI-COLORADO “ARMY” H.Q. 


N our last week’s 
issue we _ illus- 
trated the precaution- 
ary spraying and 
dusting which is in 
progress over a wide 
area of agricultural 
land in south-eastern 
England to counter 
the threatened in- 
vasion of Colorado 
beetle. These pages 
show aspects of the 
work being carried 
on at the head- 
quarters of the 
Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s anti-beetle 
“army,” the Plant 
Pathological Labora- 
tory at Harpenden, 
by a staff of entomo- 
logists headed by 
[Continued opposite. 
(Lert.) 
EXAMINING SPECIMENS 
OF THE COLORADO BEETLE 
KEPT IN TINS: A MINIS- 
TRY OF AGRICULTURE 
OFFICIAL AT WORK AT 
THE PLANT PATHOLOGICAL 


LABORATORY AT HARPEN- 
DEN, BERTFORDSHIRE. 


CHECKIN 


SHOWING THE PRECAUTIONS TAKEN AGAINST ESCAPE: A SCIENTIST CHECKING SOME | THE CO 
OF THE LIVING BEETLES WHICH ARE KEPT FOR RESEARCH. THEY LIVE IN COVERED 
FLOWER-POTS, IN A ROOM WITH DOUBLE LOCKED DOORS. 
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EXAMINING A MAP OF THEIR ARRBA, 
WITH COLOURED PEGS: OFFICIALS AT THE SURREY SENIOR CONTROLLER'S OFFICES AT BLETCHINGLY. AN 
Continued .| 
should at once be reported to the police or sent to the Ministry of Agriculture ; beetles which are kept alive are those at Harpenden, preserved for research. 

Tests are made to determine points in connection with the time of emergence 


and also that no one should attempt to destroy the beetles without expert help, 
as amateur spraying may merely spread the colony. This year the hordes of the from the soil, and the most and least favourable conditions. The life cycle of 
pests which have appeared on the Continent are on a scale hitherto unknown, a beetle was described by Mr. E. B. Britton in The I/lilustrated London News 


and thus special, vigilance is called for to counter the invasion threat. The only of September 21, 1946, as follows: ‘‘ The beetles spend the winter buried about 
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ry + So 
WITH ALL SUSPECT AND PAST INFECTED AREAS MARKED INDICATING THE SMALL SIZE OF THE COLORADO BEETLES, WHICH ARE UNDER HALF 
INCH LONG: A SPECIMEN BEING INSPECTED BY AN ENTOMOLOGIST AT HARPENDEN. 
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ASPECTS OF RESEARCH AND WARFARE. 


Continued.) 

Dr. I. Thomas, under 
the director, Mr. 
Cc. T. Gimingham. 
They check and 
examine each of the 
specimens of yellow- 
and -black-striped 
insects suspected of 
being Colorado beetles 
which are sent to 
them from all parts 
of the country. If an 
outbreak is confirmed, 
immediate steps are 
taken through Plant 
Protection Ltd., the 
official agency of the 
Ministry, to isolate 
the area, and the : 
Ministry's own teams, : . : ; : ° 
known as the “ Fly- 
ing Squad” or 
“Mobile Army," at 
once go into action 
with injection pumps 
and sprays. It can- 
not be too strongly 
impressed on the 
public that any insect 


suspected of being 
a Colorado beetle KEPT FOR “IDENTIFICATION PARADES" AT THE PLANT PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 


(Continued below, left. HARPENDEN: COLORADO BEETLES MOUNTED ON CARDS. 
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CHECKING THE DOZENS OF PACKAGES WHICH ARRIVE DAILY FROM EVERY PART OF 
THE COUNTRY CONTAINING INSECTS SUSPECTED OF BEING COLORADO BEETLES. EACH 
ONE IS REGISTERED AND SCRUTINISED BY ENTOMOLOGISTS. 
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A CONSIDERABLY MAGNIFIED PICTURE OF COLORADO BEETLES’ EGGS: EACH FEMALE LAYS SOME 500, 
IN SMALL BATCHES ON POTATO-LEAVES. THEY HATCH INTO THE LARV#. 


PRESERVED FOR RESEARCH PURPOSES AT HARPENDEN: A BEETLE ON A POTATO-LEAF. THE “INVASION MAP" OF SOUTH-EASTERN ENGLAND AT THE PLANT PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 
ADULTS FLY STRONGLY, FOR THEY HAVE WELL-DEVELOPED WINGS UNDER THE WING-COVERS. HARPENDEN EVERY FRESH DISCOVERY OF COLORADO BEETLE 15 MARKED WHEN CONFIRMED 


10 ins. deep in the soil, emerging in the spring in time to eat the first potato- | inch long, reddish, with two rows of black spots down each side of the body 
shoots. Each female then lays about 500 eggs, in small batches on the potato- They crawl into the soil and change into a motionless pupa stage, from which 
leaves. These eggs hatch into small, reddish, hump-backed larve@ which devour the adult beetle emerges after about ten days. The complete life cycle is usually 
the potato-leaves like the adults. The larve grow with great rapidity, casting passed through twice in one year."’ Thus there will be a danger period about 
their skins four times in the process, and when full-grown are about half an the middle of this month, when any larva in the soil will be due to hatch out. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. aS 
a go tee ee 
BRITISH BIRDS: (1) BIRDS OF THE RIVERS. 


T is many years now since, walking on the banks of the Severn, I saw a young moorhen 
in the water being carried along on the current. It was too far to be reached from 
the bank and we could only watch and hope it might on its own reach safety. As the 
chick was carried along, it would raise its head, bend its neck back over the body, open 
the beak wide as if gulping air before letting the head drop back once again into the water. 
This series of actions was repeated at frequent intervals, and, in my inexperience, here 
seemed a particularly fortunate adaptation by which the nestling of an aquatic bird was 
enabled to breathe, and survive, if lost irom the nest. Subsequent enquiry suggests, how- 
ever, that there is a heavy mortality among young moorhen by drowning, that the raising 
of the head and the opening of the beak was merely 
the normal hunger reflex—and that the moorhen, or 
waterhen, for all that it spends so much time on the 
water, is not truly aquatic or water-living. 

We are apt to set our standard of what constitutes 
an aquatic bird by the duck, and to assume all too 
readily that all birds frequenting rivers and lakes have 
some attributes at least of the duck. When we come 
to look into the matter closely, however, we find that 
the truth departs widely from this. The definition of the 
word “ aquatic ”’ reflects vividly the same idea, for it 
includes all things that live in, swim in or on, or frequent 
the margins of water. And so far as birds are concerned, 
the aquatic species include a strange assortment having 
one thing in common only—that they have something 
to do with water, either to swim in it, nest on or by 
it, or obtain food from it. We have, for example, the 
grebes, which are so completely aquatic that they rarely 
come on land and are hopelessly inconvenienced if they 
do. Then there are the reed-warbler and reed-bunting, 
whose only connection with the water is that they 
habitually nest in the weeds growing at the margins. In 
between and tied to the water in various ways and 
varying degrees are the several duck, wagtails, kingfisher 
and moorhen, and it is of interest to enquire further 
into these various ways and varying degrees. 

It is first necessary to emphasise, however, that 
although no hard-and-fast line is to be drawn there is a 
difference between the avifaunas of rivers and lakes. The great- 
crested grebe, for example, favours lakes; the little grebe the 
backwaters, but the great-crested can be seen on rivers and the 
little grebe on ponds or lakes. Duck prefer still waters but will 
frequent running water. The blackheaded gull nests on marshes, 
roosts on lakes and reservoirs and lives on rivers or the sea. 
Nature abhors not only the vacuum but the hard-and-fast line 
also, As an arbitrary group, therefore, representative of the 
birds of the rivers, we may conveniently take the reed-bunting, 
reed - warbler, the pied wagtail, kingfisher, little grebe and 
moorhen, 

To return, however, to the moorhen—or, to use its alternative 
name, the waterhen. This is one of the few British birds in whose 
name the word “ water” is included ; it is found habitually on 
or near water, is an accomplished swimmer, yet by every other 
count in its affinities, build and structure it is so obviously a 
land bird, Its nearest relatives are the water rails, which live 
at the margins of marshes, and the land rails, or corncrakes, 
which are found in the cultivated herbage of arable land. As to 
its build and structure, the best perspective can be obtained by 
showing how these differ from those of the more truly water- 
living species. It is probably fair to say that the hall-marks 
of the typical aquatic bird are the flattening of the chest—or, in 
other words, the absence of the keel-like breast—the legs pushed 
back well into the hinder-half of the body, the webbed feet and, 
usually, some modification of the beak in relation to feeding 
under water. All these are fulfilled in a duck or a swan, and in 
the grebes, except that in them the toes are not webbed but bear 
lobes for swimming. None is fulfilled in the waterhen. 

Although the waterhen is so accomplished a swimmer, it is 
nevertheless true that its habits depart radically from those of 
the duck and swan. It forages on land. 
with domestic poultry. The nest is on the bank, among bushes 
or in the fork of a fallen tree, or even in the crown of a pollard 
willow, If alarmed on land it takes refuge in running, for which 
its long legs and long, strong toes are eminently suitable. Even 
on the water, when seriously startled, it seeks to 
escape by what can only be described as running 
on the water, an action in which the wings take 
but little part and the legs beat like flails on the 
surface of the water, 

The question may be justifiably asked why the 
moorhen should take to the water as much as it does, 
being so well suited by build and inclination for the 
land? And having done so, bow can it swim so well 
in the absence of special adaptations to this end ? 
The first question involves the wider evolutionary 
principles, but the second part can be readily 
answered—at least, in part. There must be few 
birds which, if put to it, are unable to swim. Certainly 
even the perching birds of the hedgerows and woods 
will swim enough to get them to the bank. Birds 
like the waders will, if winged over water, show a 
high and entirely unsuspected skill in both swimming 
and diving. In fact, it is doubtful whether any 
animal but man is incapable of swimming if cir- 
cumstances demand. Even the sloth, so markedly 
specialised for life in trees, and the mole, even 
more highly specialised for life underground, are 
expert swimmers. 

The simple answer seems to be, therefore, that 
the water offers opportunities for food and shelter, 
and birds take advantage of these in various ways. 
The reed-warblers and reed-buntings get the shelter 
of the reeds for nesting but feed on the margins. position 
The kingfisher gets food and the convenience of 
the banks for nesting burrows. The duck and grebe, having been structurally altered, 
can make the water more fully their home, and so on. Even so, the moorhen, or 
waterhen, still remains an anomaly. 

It would be unfair to give even so brief a summary without some mention of the dipper, 
the bird of the mountain streams, This, with its characteristic dark brown plumage and 
white bib, can be seen flying from one rock to another, or standing on a boulder where 
the water foams up, bobbing and dancing. The dipper has none of the attributes of an 
aquatic bird, and is clearly a land bird that has learned even on occasions to walk under 
water in pursuit of aquatic insects. Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 
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A MOORHEN, OR WATERHEN, WITH ITS TYPICALLY UNTIDY NEST. 
Although an aquatic bird, it spends much of its time on land and does not necessarily 
build its nest at the water’s edge. The bird is quite a good climber and frequently 
low bushes, although it may choose the fork of a felled tree lying 

across a pond, 





It will ; A FEMALE REED-WARBLER, SLIDING DOWN TOWARDS ITS 4&ST, 
t will even feed happily WHICH CONTAINS ONE YOUNG BIRD. 


The reed-warbler, See: pasar 6 oon a Xap , is uniformly 
nd pater noc 
markings, but may be dist weuishea f hh, the white-throat b 
its lack of the white by from the sedge-warbler by its 
of facial*markings. 





A FINE PICTURE OF A KINGFISHER WITH A CAPTURED FISH. 


It is about to enter its nest and feed its young. 
of the fish would be reversed, with the tai 


Photographs by PF. Vear. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
bie week it seems an open question where to begin : there is variety, but no outstanding 
superiority. However, “ The Euffe Inheritance,’’ by Gabriel Chevallier (Secker and 
Warburg ; 10s. 6d.), has the distinction of being foreign and is also, though not by much, 
the largest in scope. 

I was expecting it to be very funny ; for they say that ‘ Clochemerle ” is “‘ Rabelaisian ” 
and here the fate of M. Constant Euffe appears to strike the same note. He is a leading 
figure in Grenoble, a self-made genius of grocery, who in the evening of life has developed 
what his family regard as an ill-timed friskiness. One fine spring morning, on the way to 
his little Riri, he pauses to mop his brow under the fourth-floor window of Mme. Félix Lacail. 
Mme. Félix—Flavie—is at the window arranging flowers, 
and dreaming of romance, when she is grabbed from 
behind, not by the film-star of her erotic reverie, but by 
the ludicrous old faithful who dreams of her, Down goes 
the heavy flower-vase ; down goes M. Euffe, with his 
head split open. 

This event precipitates many changes. Edmond Euffe 
is now responsible for his father’s business, the Silken Net, 
and at the prodding of a cold, snobbish wife, employs it 
as a springboard to social eminence. Julie, plain and not 
so young, elopes with a handsome chauffeur. Germain, 
aged nineteen, becomes enamoured of the ripe Flavie, 
who in return adores him as the image of her film idol. 
The gentle Alberte is in love with Bob de Bazair, an 
aristocratic youth who now decides to hold off no longer. 
Even Mme. Euffe, that model of depressed piety, 
becomes a new woman ; she grows a beard and starts to 
drink rum. But in spite of one or two strokes like that, 
and one or two grotesque figures, the story is not a farce ; 
it is our old friend, the social chronicle. The change of 
times is mirrored in the Silken Net: with old M. Euffe, 
remorseless work, no airs, and value for money; with 
Edmond, a drift to social snobbery and fascism ; at last, 
with Bruno the ex-chauffeur, under the Vichy Govern- 
ment, racketeering pure and simple. Add the love-lives 
of all concerned, with some digressions on topography 
and on the habits of a provincial town; add, more 
surprisingly, a good deal of sentimentalism. Alberte has 
the womanly virtues of Little Dorzit, with about as much 
character ; and Bob, who started as a cold-blooded, supercilious 
young egoist, acquires a sort of halo. But there is animation 
and one really comic incident: the vengeance of M. Lacail. 

The theme of ‘“‘ Wonderful Mrs. Marriott,’’ by Josephine Bell 
(Longmans ; gs. 6d.), has great, ironic, even terrible possibilities ; 
it describes the will to live in the final throes of its lost battle 
with mortality. Old Mrs. Marriott, at the age of seventy-five and 
in the middle of the war, has dyed her hair black—before, it was 
a “ pinkish auburn.” This change from “ jaunty garish macaw ”’ 
to “ gipsy queen "’ is her belated, partial recognition that time is 
passing, and may even bring old age in the end. But it never 














breaking up. Other people, especially her daughter, have begun 
to see “tiny cracks”; she sometimes thinks aloud without 
knowing it, and she herself complains of tiring easily—there must 
be something wrong with her blood. On this point she consults 
her doctor, to whom it is apparent that the end has begun ; 
privately he gives her four years at the very outside. But to tell 
her so would be inhuman, and hints are wasted. Mrs. Marriott 
assumes there must be a cure—injections, massage, something to 
set her up ; it is a question of finding the right man. So she tries 
one after another, including a psycho-analyst and ending, to her 
great contentment, with a quack who treats her for rheumatism. 
Meanwhile paralysis and dissolution go grimly on. 

The author is at home on medical ground, and sympathetic 
in a rather lecturing strain. Mrs. Marriott, though rapped over 
the knuckles for her limited outlook, is not presented merely as 
an old fool; hers is a superbly vital, in a way beneficent, 
personality. But the sustained imaginative power which was 
really called for has not been forthcoming. Instead, there is a 
great deal about Mrs. Marriott’s family: Ralph and his vicious 
wife—Ella and her schoolmaster husband, and her grief for Brian, 
who was killed—Susan, their daughter in the Waafs, and so on. 
It is all, perhaps, a shade too hygienic. 

“A Quiet Neighbourhood,’’ by Anne Goodwin Winslow 
(Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.), so deserves its name that one 
can hardly write of it without over-emphasis. The 
quiet place is Cherry Station, in the American South— 
dimmed by the Civil War, but gently cultivating its 
own ideals in its private little corner. To Maury 
Thornton it is the seat of all romance; for he is 
in love, a mediaval, chivalrous, undemanding love, 
with Judge Fairleigh’s wife. He reads his literary 
papers aloud to her, and feels that she would listen 
if she could, with all those children about ; and that 
is enough for him. But Mrs. Fairleigh thinks he 
ought to find some nice girl, and sees Amy Gilbert’s 
visit as a good opportunity. Amy, from the North, 
though twenty-three and somewhat advanced, is 
childishly theoretical, and much perplexed by the 
scale of values at Cherry Station. Murder, if only 
darkies are involved, they don’t mind at all; a little 
thing like arson means nothing to them; yet they 
think it quite impossible to know Mrs, Cameron, who 
may not be married. She wants to understand all 
this; Maury puts her right, and in the process she 
falls in love with him. It takes a good deal longer 
to detach Maury fom his doctrine of non-attachment, 
but Mrs. Fairleigh succeeds at last. There is a pleasant 
air of charm and culture all through. 

“A Rope of Sand,’’ by Charles Franklin (Col- 
lins ; 8s. 6d.), has all the crooks, dames, kidnappings 
and corpses one can reasonably require. Burdened 
with a secret which is making his life intolerable, 
Dr. Kennedy entrusts his lawyer, Grant Garfield, 
with a book which contains the key—to what, however, even Grant had better not know. 
And Lorna Kennedy, his niece, is to hear nothing about it. From that hour Grant is 
shadowed in the ‘street ; his office is burgled, he is picked up by a decoy and planted with 
an unknown corpse. Meanwhile Kennedy has returned to his home at Grimbarrow and 
committed suicide. Ina valley near by there are legendary caves which only one man has ever 
seen—and Ais hair turned white, after an encounter, the legend has it, with pre- Adamite ghosis. 
By now we know where we are ; of course, a treasure and acipher. But the “ good" people are 
rather slow in the uptake, and very fond of concealing vital facts. This gives the many crooks 
a fair chance, and leads to a dénouement of the most thrilling kind. K. Joun, 
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“OLIVER 


TWIST” ON 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


THE SCREEN: 


LIVER TWIST” 

has followed 
“Great Expecta- 
tions "’ and ‘* Nicholas 
Nickleby "’ to the 
screen, and this Cine- 
guild picture directed 
by David Legn and 
produced by Ronald 
Neame for the 
J. Arthur Rank 
Organisation, had its 
gala premiécre (at- 
tended by Queen 
Mary) on June 24, 
at the Odeon, Marble 
Arch, and opened on 
June 25. In our 
issue of August 23, 
1947, we published 
advance stills, but 
owing to the rule 
that child actors may 
not be publicised 
until the picture in 
which they are ap- 
pearing has been 
completed, we could 
not give photographs 
of John Howard 


ALEC GUINNESS AS FAGIN, THE 
VILLAINOUS OLD JEW. HE HAS 


A REMARKABLE MAKE-UP. 


NEWS 


A GREAT DICKENS NOVEL FILMED. 


Continued.) 

dialogue of the 
picture has been taken 
from the novel prac- 
tically as Dickens 
wrote it, and only 
minor alterations 
have been made to 
suit the demands of 
the screen, but the 
story has of neces- 
sity been shortened. 
David Lean endea- 
voured to recapture, 
his own impressions 
on first reading the 
book, and to explain 
and pass them on to 
the camera-man. He 
and. Ronald Neame 
discussed the casting, 
basing their efforts 
on their individual 
conceptions, and on 
Cruikshanks and 
* Fas.” Costumes 
and scenic designs are 
the results of much 
research. Music was 
specially composed 
by Sir Arnold Bax, 
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Davies, who plays 
the title-réle. The 
[Continued om right. 


ANTHONY NEWLEY AS THE 
ARTFUL DODGER, A FAMOUS 
DICKENS CHARACTER. 


Master of the King’s 
Musick. 


FRANCIS L. SULLIVAN AS MR. BUMBLE 
OHN we 
JOH HOWARD DAVIES AS OLIVER TWIST: BEADLE, A SPLENDID CHARACTERISAT 


AGED NINE, HE HAD NEVER ACTED BEFORE. 


ANNOUNCING THE NEWS OF OLIVER'S ARREST: FAGIN (ALEC GUINNESS ; STANDING} ANDO 
(L. TO R.) THE ARTFUL DODGER (ANTHONY NEWLEY), BILL SIKES (ROBERT NEWTON), 
AND CHARLEY BATES (JOHN POTTER). 


OLIVER CHASTISED BY HIS EMPLOYER: {!. TO R.) CHARLOTTE (DIANA DORS), BUMBLE (RRENCTS 
1... SULLIVAN) AND NOAH CLAYPOLE (MICHAEL DEAR) WATCH MR. SOWERBY (GIBB MCLAUGHLIN) 
BEATING OLIVER (JOHN HOWARD DAVIES). 





THE ARTFUL DODGER (ANTHONY WEWLEY), PUPIL OF THE 
EXPERT FACIN, PLIE S TRADE AS A PICKFOCKET AND BOBS 
THE BENEVOLENT MR. BROWNLOW (HENRY STEPHENSON) 


‘THE TERRIBLE MURDER OF NANCY (KAY WALSH): ROBERT 
NEWTON AS THE BRUTAL, VILLAINOUS BILL SIKES BATTERING 
THE FOOR GIRL TO DEATH WITH A CLUB. 


FAGIN THREATENS TO MURDER OLIVER TWIST BECAUSE THE BOY 
MAS SEEN HIM GLOATING OVER HIS RICH HOARD OF STOLEN 
TREASURE >: ALEC GUINNESS AND JOHN MOWARD DAVIES. 
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“DONATELLOS” OF MEDIAEVAL AFRICA: THE IFE BRONZE PORTRAIT - HEADS. 





— Ifé heads, those 
West African 
masterpieces of sculpture 
of singularly Donatello- 
like beauty which were 
discovered between 1938 
and 1940, are now being 
exhibited, after careful 
cleaning,’ at the British 
Museum. The exhibi- 
tion, which began on 
June 24, has happened 
to coincide with the visit 
to this country of 
Aderemi I, the Oni of 
1f6é, who has lent the 
heads; and is expected 
to remain open for about 
three months. Some of 
the heads have been dis- 
cussed in an_ earlier 
issue (The /Ilustrated 
London News, April 8, 
1939), but there have 
been later discoveries of 
very great interest, and 
we show on this page 
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| ahi: Seek ai | THE BREAKAGE-EDGE IS COVERED WITH PATINA AND ' 
This diad d THE BREAKAGE IS THEREFORE PROBABLY ANCIENT. | \ Be a a 
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NOW CLEANED AND ON EX- NOBLE AND CONTEMPLATIVE : AN IFE HEAD IN \ 


(Continued below right. 
HIBITION AT THE’ BRITISH 


MUSEUM: ONE OF THE MOST \ 
. BEAUTIFUL OF THE IFE HEADS. , 


WHICH THE LIP AND CHIN PERFORATIONS MAY 
HAVE CARRIED HAIR. 
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THREE VIEWS OF ONE OF THE MOST RECENTLY DISCOVERED OF THE IFE BRONZE SCULPTURES: A LESS-THAN-LIFE-SIZE HEAD AND TORSO. THE LEFT HAND HOLDS A RAM’S } 
HORN, THE MISSING RIGHT PRESUMABLY A COW'S TAIL. THE DIADEM AND INSIGNIA THROW LIGHT ON THE FAMOUS OLOKUN HEAD. 
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Continued.) 
life-size, has raised a 
number of interesting 
points which are still 
under learned discussion, 
but which may cast 
doubt on Dr, Frobenius’s 
identification of the cele- 
brated Olokun head with - 
a sea-goddess. The age 
of these sculptures has 
been the subject of dis- 
cussion, and although it 
cannot be decided with 
\ certainty, local tradition 
\ supports the view that 
| they are oider than the 
) earliest bronzes of Benin, ; 
which is reputed to have | 
learnt the art from Ifé | 
} in about the fourteenth { 
\ century A.D. A topical ' 
\ interest is added by the } 
| current exhibition of a ; 
} modern Nigerian sculp- }{ 
\ tor, Mr. Ben Enwonwu, } 
\ } 
} 
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illustrated on the facing 
page. 
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4 : (Photographs reproduced by 
= seg the Trustees of the itish 
DISCOVERED DURING THE WAR YEARS: ANOTHER } AN If BRONZE PORTRAIT HEAD OF SINGULAR | ' SHOWING THE FACIAL PERFORATIONS, THE SCARI- \ Museum.) 
BRONZE HEAD BY JHE UNKNOWN MASTERS OF POTENCY. THE FACIAL PERFORATIONS SOME- } FICATION LINES, AND THE HEAD PERFORATIONS } ; 
irk, BEFORE CLEANING, \ TIMES CONTAIN BLACK GLASS BEADS. } WHICH MAY HAVE HELD A HEAD-DRESS. \ } 
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AN “EPSTEIN” OF WEST AFRICA: 








HE current ex- 

hibition at the 
British Museum of 
the striking and re- 
markable Ifé bronze 
heads which have 
been lent by the Oni 
of Ifé and which 
reveal the existence 
of an art of the 
highest quality in the 
Southern Nigeria of 
(probably) medizval 
days, lends a piquant 
and topical interest 
to the exhibition of \ 
the work of a modern 
Nigerian artist at 
Heal’s Gallery 
(June 16 to July 17). 
The artist is Mr. Ben 
Enwonwu, whose 
work has been hailed 
by reputable Euro- 
pean critics as herald- 
ing a West African 
art renaissance. His 
story shows one of 
the happiest aspects 
of British Colonial 

[Continued on right. 
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PEARWOOD FIGURE, WITH 
) A MEDIAVAL EUROPEAN 
\ FEELING. 
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A SEATED FIGURE BY A YOUNG NIGERIAN ARTIST, 
BEN ENWONWU, EXHIBITED IN LONDON, IN OAK, 

















"i BEN ENWONWU :ASTRIKING 
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A MODERN NIGERIAN ARTIST’S WORK 





Continued.) 

administration. His 
artistic talents were 
recognised at the 
Government College 
at Ibadan, and he was 
enabled to proceed 
further. In 1939 (at 
the age of eighteen) 
he was appointed an 
art master and later 
a peripatetic art in- 
structor in Eastern 
Nigeria. In 1943 he 
held a one-man show 
in Lagos, and as a 
result, an English 
business man and the 
Nigerian Govern- 
ment combined to 
send him to England 
to study art and 
anthropology at the 
Slade, London Uni- 
versity and the 
British Museum. Be- 
sides his current ex- 
hibition, he had also 
a three-weeks show 
at the Berkeley Gal- 
leries in the spring, 
and returns later this 
year to Nigeria to 
become Supervisor of 
Art in the Nigerian 

schools. 
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‘* a KNEELING WOMAN WITH A JUG": ONE OF THE \ 
MOST IMPRESSIVE OF BEN ENWONWU'S OAK CARVINGS. ‘ 
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ENWONWU IS OF THE IBO TRIBE, NEAR BENIN. 


“A DANCER.” 


TRADITIONAL NIGERIAN IN STYLE: “HEAD OF AN OBA OF , ANOTHER VIGOROUS EXAMPLE OF ENWONWU'S WORK IN OAK: 
ME FREQUENTLY PORTRAYS DANCING FIGURES. 


“ HEAD OF A YORUBAN GIRL," IN INDIAN MANGO; THIS WORK | 
1S INTERESTING TO COMPARE WITH THE IFE HEADS (OPPOSITE). 
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ENWONW! IS NOT ONLY A SCULPTOR BUT WORKS ALSO THIS PAINTING, “ SPIRIT WORLD,” WAS BASED ON A STORY TOLD “waSkED DANCERS”: AM OTL FAINTING BY SEN ENWONW! } 
IN PAINT AND PASTEL: THIS PASTEL STUDY OF DANCERS 15 #Y THE ARTIST'S GRANDMOTHER AND REFLECTS THE SriRIT / OF A TRIBAL SUBJECT. THE MASKS ABE TYPICALLY 180, TIE i 
CALLED “ RHYTHM OF SPRING.” OF THE ANCIENT MYSTERIES OF BENIN. : TRIBE FROM WHICH THE ARTIST HIMSELF 15 SFRUNG. ; 
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RINGING THE CHANGES. 

AMLET in modern dress, at a London suburban theatre, has just killed Polonius with 

a revolver-shot. Down at Stratford-upon-Avon Ophelia flits across the stage rather 

in the manner of the lapwing-Beatrice, but in a blue Early Victorian crinoline. By the 

time this article appears Sheridan’s “ Rivals ’’ will have been transposed to the dress of 

our own time (Birmingham Repertory Theatre, St. James’s). And—but this is a matter 

of word, not of weed—Yolande Donlan and the Strand Theatre Company, though looking 

like the noblest Romans of them all, have been parodying the Lucrece story in dialogue 
of the most modern cut. 

We are getting so used by now to these deliberate anachronisms in costume and speech 
that not much can shock us. At Stratford, for example, the 1848 setting is accepted 
naturally after the first scenes. True, some people are flippant enough to ask what Queen 
Victoria might have said to a request from the monarch of a friendly Power to execute a 
pair of envoys. (‘‘ Without debatement further, more or less, He should the bearers put 
to sudden death, Not shriving-time allowed.’’) This little matter apart, we can praise 
Michael Benthall and his designer, James Bailey, for their ingenious transpositions, though 
we cannot say that the new decoration especially illuminates ‘‘ Hamlet.” It is just another 
way of “ doing ”’ it, that is all. The play must be the thing, not its clothes. 

By now many of the Shakespearean plays have been treated in modern dress. London 
remembers first the ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ of Sir Barry Jackson's kindling experiment in 1925, nick- 
named at the time the ‘‘ Hamlet in plus-fours,’’ and much debated: it was direct and 
unpretentious. Some would set by it the Guthrie ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ of 1938 at the Old Vic, 
when Alec Guinness was most movingly the student in the toils, and Ophelia was buried on 
a drizzling afternoon under a cloud of umbrellas. 

As I have said before, production in modern dress is not just a Philistine’s way of making 
Shakespeare bearable. Far from it. In 1925 Sir Barry Jackson was merely returning 
to a once normal method; until the early nineteenth century it was usual to do the plays 
in either some vague masque costume or in the dress of the period. The “ antiquarian ”’ 
accuracy which began in the nineteenth century sometimes startled the first performers. 
I have always liked a story, told by J. R. Planché, of the famous ‘‘ King John ”’ revival of 
Charles Kemble in 1823-24. ‘“Never shall I forget,’’ said Planché, “ the dismay of 
some of the performers when they looked upon the flat-topped chapeaux de fer (fer blanc, 
I confess) of the twelfth century, which 
they irreverently called stewpans.” 

A hundred years after this, it was almost 
forgotten that modern dress had once been 
the rule: Shakespearean revivals out of 
*‘ costume ’’ were held to be alarming. To-day 
they are frequent. The only trouble is that 
they tend to divert the mind from play to 
producer—a bad thing, though most pro- 
ducers work sincerely without recourse to 
obtrusive extravagance, and the play always 
wins in the end, You cannot mask 
Shakespeare for long, even if—as in the 
Komisarjevsky ‘ Macbeth”’ and the 
Terence Gray revival of ‘‘ The Merchant ”’ 
he has been occasionally in peril. 

Komisarjevsky’s ‘* Macbeth,’’ done at 
Stratford in 1933, was a ‘‘ modernist "’ rather 
than a modern-dress performance. The 
tragedy was staged-more consistently in 1928 
at the Court, but it does not take well to 
change : those stormy skics above Inverness, 
Forres and Dunsinane must glower for ever 
from the remoter past. ‘* Othello”’ I once 
saw presented at Cambridge in William-and- 
Mary costume, an odd idea. The clothes 
were decorative enough. Iago, in military 
scarlet, had at first a queer hint of Macheath 
-—~you expected him to burst at any moment 
into Newgate song—and Roderigo might 
have been brother to one of the gulls of 
Congreve or Wycherley. We know, by the 
way, a great deal about Roderigo’s early 
life as a man-about-Venice, thanks to the 
Stanislavsky notes on ‘“ Othello,’’ just 
published. It must encourage an actor of 
this part to hear just how he wooed Desdemona before the play opens. (‘‘ Recovering 
from his debauches Roderigo would collapse into a melancholy mood and spend 
hours sitting in his gondola in front of the house, until servants were sent out to drive 
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“ HAMLET 
NATURALLY AFTER THE FIRST SCENES " 


him away,”’) 

Where next? Not long ago the Glasgow Citizens’ 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream,’ with Theseus as a Scots laird. ‘ Troilus and Cressida" 
went into modern uniform at the Westminster before the war. And I remember seeing 
a new-look ‘‘ Timon of Athens "’ at the Birmingham Repertory thirteen months ago. My 
companion, M. Tersakis, Director of the National Theatre of Greece, was surprised to 
find himself, so to speak, on his home ground in a play his theatre had not attempted. 
Timon appeared to us in a flat overlooking a Paul Shelving panorama of Athens; 
Willard Stoker managed cunningly to knit the two parts of the play, and it was well acted 
though one was doubtful about the sub-Bohemian Apemantus. 
that of the Bristol Old Vic, also rang the changes with 

*Much Ado About Nothing."’ It survived very well; I liked especially the bicycling 
Dogberry. London saw this at the Embassy Theatre, where early in the war we had met 
a modern “ Julius Cawsar "’: the lesson to dictators fits neatly into a black-shirted Rome. 
My next choice for transposition would be ‘As You Like It." Its free foresters might 
look happier than they can ever do in the Robin Hood costume that gives to Arden a 
pageant-flavour, Still, whatever play arrives next in a modern version, we shall not 
complain if it is staged with sincerity and without effort to show that it adds to Shakespeare 
unexpected subtlety and force. Why not admit simply that it can be good fun to pour the 
old wine into a new bottle, trying at the same time not to spill a drop ? 

I would suggest, while we are ringing the changes, that a few of our modern plays might 
be back-dated. A movement of this kind began 


= « 
Theatre chose modern dress for a 


in the main, 
Another repertory company, 


"AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON IN 1848 DRESS, 


ILLUSTRATED 





“& DELIBERATE ANACHRONISM” “ WHICH IS ACCEPTED 

: GERTRUDE (DIANA WYNYARD), POLONIUS (JOHN KIDD), CLAUDIUS (ANTHONY 

QUAYLE), AND OSRIC (NOEL WILLIAMS) (L. TO R.), AND PAUL SCOFIELD (WHO ALTERNATES IN THE ROLE WITH 

ROBERT HELPMANN) IN THE BACKGROUND AS HAMLET. A CURRENT SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE PRODUCTION 
DISCUSSED BY MR. TREWIN IN THE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE. 
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SOME POETS WHO ARE SINGING TO-DAY.. 
IR JOHN SQUIRE needs no introduction. There will be welcome for a selection of 
his poems written during the last forty years, especially as in the volume “ Selected 
Poems ’’ (Oliver Moxon ; 8s. 6d.) are to be found some which have never before been 
published in book form. In choosing these sixty-seven examples of his work, Sir John 
has deliberately refrained from including his longer pieces ; these, it would seem, are to 
appear in a new collection now in course of preparation. But for many the shorter pieces 
are most precious, for in them, to quote his own “‘ Paradise Lost,” has he not— 
the will 
To strain my turbid mind that soils all outer things, 
And, open again to all the miracles of light, 
To see the world with the eyes of a blind man gaining sight ? 
A. E. Housman has said that to transfuse emotion is the peculiar function of poetry. That 
is certainly what many of these little poems do. Sir John feels strongly and writes 
accordingly, as when he castigates the proposal to pull down nineteen City churches : 
But the Bishop of London will pull them down, , He will roll up his sleeves and tuck up his gown, 
Pull them down, pull them down, | Put pulley and pick to Wren’s renown, 
For he isn’t a sentimentalist, | And cart the churches out of the town 
But a practical business chap. i And sell them all for scrap. 
And again when he sees the pollution of so many of our rivers : 
The food the fish were wont to eat Of china-clay and sugar-beet 
Has now a thorough coating | With surface creosoting .. . 
Every mood, however, is represented in this little book, and one lays it aside thankful 
that Sir John has thought fit to— 
. leave here, before I pass on, 
Those petals to show through what glades I have gone. 

Oscar Williams, an American poet, has compiled “‘ A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry ’’ 
(Routledge ; ros. 6d.)._ He has made his selection from English and American work appearing 
between 1896, the year of the publication of Housman’s “ Shropshire Lad,”’ and 1946: 
“a short fifty years, yet so abundant, not only in the number of good poets, but also in its 
variety of poetic techniques and subject- 
matters, that it rivals any preceding century.” 
So we range from Gerard Manley Hopkins to 
Kipling, from Gertrude Stein to John Drink- 
water. It may come as a shock to some to 
find ‘“‘ The Hound of Heaven ”’ in the same 
volume with— 

As I was going up the stair 
I met a man who wasn’t there. 
He wasn’t there again to-day— 
I wish to God he'd go away! 
Yet one can be grateful for the joy of much 
that finds plage in the selection Mr. Williams 
offers of light verse. Having read yet again 
T. S. Eliot’s ‘‘ The Waste Land,”’ will it be 
considered poetic sacrilege to turn to “ The 
Man on the Flying Trapeze’’? If so, you 
can substitute G. K. Chesterton’s delightful 
“Wine and Water ”’ : 
Old Noah he had an ostrich farm and fowls on 
the largest scale, 
He ate his egg with a ladle in an egg-cup big as 
a pail, 
And the soup he took was Elephant Soup and the 
fish he took was Whale, 
But they all were small to the cellar he took 
when he set out to sail, 
And Noah he often said to his wife when he sat 
down to dine, 
“IT don’t care where the water goes if it doesn’t 
get into the wine.” 
Mr. Williams includes nine of his own poems 
in the collection. : 

Cecil Day Lewis, in his Introduction to 
** Collected Poems,’’ by Lilian Bowes Lyon 
(Cape ; 8s. 6d.), says it is good to find, looking back over fifteen years at her early poems, 
how little dust they have accumulated. The early period opens with ‘‘ The White Hare ’’— 
Of the tasselled corn ; Raised the bogey death, 


Swiftly she went | 
Till the huntsman’s horn And she was gone, like breath. 


In and out of the tent 
Towards the end of the later period we find her telling how— 
I borrow wings from those—Who plod yet sing, who walk in dust. 
For Lilian Bowes Lyon, while still a poet of the beauty and the wonder of Nature, is now 
also a messenger of suffering humanity. 

An anthology of contemporary “ Latin-American Poetry,’’ edited by Dudley Fitts 
(Falcon Press ; 21s.), will break new ground for many in this country. Yet the compiler 
says it is intended merely as an introduction. ‘“ The field is so richly variegated and so 
immense that no other solution was possible.’’ For all that, here are more than 200 poems 
with the English translations printed opposife the original Spanish, Portuguese and French 
texts. The translations are literal, and Mr. Fitts admits that this has meant the sacrifice 
of sonal and metrical effects. There are biographical and critical notes on each poet, which 
is very necessary for English readers to whom the majority of the names mean nothing. 

To edit Shakespeare is a dangerous entertainment. The cuts in the “‘ Hamlet” film 
did not pass unchallenged. What, then, is to be said of Arthur Stanley's attempt to give 
us in “ The Bedside Shakespeare '’ (Gollancz ; 6s.) “‘ a representative and substantial portion 
of Shakespeare's work "'? Not that a Shakespeare anthology is any new thing. Mr. Stanley 
divides his book into eight parts : the Ancient World, the Human Comedy, the Tragic Muse, 
Fairyland, Speech and Soliloquy, Songs and Sonnets, Unfamiliar Quotations and a collection, 
somewhat unhappily entitled “ Opinions of the Press,"’ which is admirable in itself, for it quotes 

great writers and others on Shakespeare and his 





when Tyrone Guthrie staged “ The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyney" in Edwardian frills. I submit 
that several of the Aldwych farces might look 
well in Elizabethan gear; that much of Maugham 
could go into the modes of *‘ The Way of the 
World "; and that, from our current programme, 
we might have, say, a Jacobean “Gioconda Smile” | 
and an “ Off the Record " done as a romp of the ba 

th, 
Captain Marryat period, 

Earlier 1 mentioned ‘Cage Me a Peacock.” 
Noel Langley, at the Strand, is amusing himself 
with his version of ‘ Lucrece " in a modern idiom, 
It can be extremely funny: observe the post- 
prandial talk of the husky Roman warriors, and 
Luerece's last Magnificent Gesture. Early in the 
evening it can also be flat and unprofitable. 
Langley's wit either flares or fizzles ; no question 


plays to reach this country. 


re hard work 


Collatinus : 


with Ancient Rome 
“A LA CARTE’ 





CARMEN AMAYA (Princes) 





| doubt whether Shakespeare, M 
friend. Noel Langley has a blithe modern touch : 
scenes and Eve Lynd’s score have a sustained gaiety, and Yola 


“CRIME PASSIONEL "' (Lyric, Hammersmith).—Much the best of Jean-Paul! Sartre's 

A generally exciti i 

vigour and understanding by Roger Livesey, Joyce 

“THE LADY ASKS FOR HELP" (Garrick).—James Parish in other work has shown 

both narrative power and a command of dialogue. 

well — plotted, is ions = written ; Barbara 
e 


“CAGE ME A PEACOCK ** (Strand).—This is again a story of Lucrece, ‘Tarquin and | 
. Obey or Mr. Britten would recognise an old 


| 
} 
* (Savoy).—There is something on this menu for everybody-—-in the wit | 
of Alan Melville (probably pruned a little since the first night), and in the exuberant playing 
of those fine revue artists Hermione Baddeley and Henry 
“AS YOU LIKE IT "’ (Open-Air Theatre).—Sunshine in Regent's Park. | 
Spanish dances ; a spirited programme. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST- NIGHT | JOURNAL. | 


work, ranging from Elizabethan times to our own. 
Ten studies of poets and their writings. Such 
is “ The Freedom of Poetry,'’ by Derek Stanford 
| (Falcon Press ; 8s. 6d.). The author says he has 
written the book not only on account of a desire 
to acquaint a greater number with the verse of 
these poets, but also because he wants to bring 
home a realisation of certain attitudes which are 
beginning to reach articulation point in works of 
contemporary literature. So he chooses Sidney 
Keyes, David Gascoyne, Alex Comfort, Lawrence 
Durrell, Nicholas Moore, Norman Nicholson, 
Wrey Gardiner, Kathleen Raine, Ruthven Todd 
and Anne Ridler, analyses them and their differing 
attitudes, and seeks to present a true picture to 
those readers who look for manifestations of 
| beauty, truth “and goodness in all spheres 
_—_— - of living. W. R. Catvert. 


political melodrama, it is acted with 
edman and Michael h. 


His new domestic murder-drama, 
uper and William Kendall, good players 


is unequal, but the best 


the eveni 
Donlan blends Broadway 


endall. | 








here of burning with a steady flame,.— J.C, Trewin. . 
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For Town or Country... 
The Silent Sports Car 
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The 44 Litre Mark 7 
BENTLEY 


The Perfect Combination. Distinguished Saloon Coachwork and 
high average speed . . . “‘this car is regarded by many experienced 
drivers as the finest fast car in the world.” Motor Sport 








BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.!I. MAYFAIR 1444 



































Perfect ease of movement is 
assured in this zip-fronted 
cotton gaberdine golfer, with 

* pivot-sleeves.. Proofed 

to give outstanding protection 
in bad weather. Chest 36-42, 
price £6.1.0 and 10 coupons. 
Sportswear, First Floor 

These fine quality brown 
grained Norwegian shoes make 
grand golfing companions 
price 96/10 and 4} coupons, 
Men's Shees, Ground Floor 
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John Cobb used K.L.G. plugs for the 
Land Speed Record of 3942 m.p.h. 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 


K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LTOD., AN ASSOCIATED COMPANY OF THE MOTOR 
ACCESSORY DIVISION OF S$. SMITH AND SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
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| ‘* My home is Hoover-Cleaned 
| LIKE THE ‘QUEEN ELIZABETH?” 
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SAYS MRS. THOMPSON OF BRIGHTON 


ECAUSE of the very reason- 
able prices, more and more 
housewives in every walk of life 
are saving themselves endless 
hours of weary drudgery by 
buying Hoover Cleaners.T hat is 
the make uged wherever quality 
is the first consideration — as in 
the lounges ‘of the- ‘“‘ Queen 
Elizabeth ”, or at leading West 
End hotels. The Hoover, “‘beats 
... a8 it sweeps... as it cleans”’. 
Because it cleans your carpets 
thoroughly, it also makes them 
last longer; while for curtains, 
upholstery, etc. there is a range 
of handy cleaning tools which 
you fit in a second! 
There is a Hoover Cleaner suit- 
able for every size and type of 
home. Quality higher than ever 
before. Prices from £10.10.0 to 
£21 (plus purchase tax). There 
may be a little delay in deliver- 
ing some models, so see your 
Authorised Hoover Dealer as 
soon as_ possible. 


HOOVE 





8) apré:atminy 
manera 





** Yes, my home is Hoover- 
cleaned — like the ‘* Queen 


Elizabeth’,’’ said Mrs. 
Thompson of Brighton, in a 
recent interview. ‘‘ I insisted 
on a Hoover Cleaner because 
they're easily the most 
efficient, yet they cost much 
the same as ordinary makes.” 

You, too, can free yourself 
from hours of hard labour 
every week by getting a 
Hoover. And remember, no 
other cleaner is so thorough, 
or reliable. 
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Jones quarrelied. Bert walked — 
— out. Soon after, Mary sailed to 
~ Australia with their two small 








for Acid 


Indigestion 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ * 
Tablets, by effectively 
correcting acidity, give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 
pleasantly mint- 
flavoured; convenient to 
take whenever the need 


sons, When her elder son, in arises. 

R.A.A.F. uniform, bade. her MAXIMUM PRICES: 32/4 PER BOTTLE; > 

good-bye, Mary said, * Perhaps MALE BOTTLE 16/11 UX. omy) =. ’ 

you can find your father when — => MILK OF MAGNESIA’ 
you get to England "’. Bert's son THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SN — 


told this story to The Salvation 
Army Missing Persons’ Bureau. 
To-day the family is happily 
reunited. 4,000 such enquiries 
are received each year and two- 
thirds are successfully solved 


®Only the name is fictitious 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.8.E., 
101, QUEEN VIC TORIA ST. LONDON, E.C.4 
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30 Tablets 1/3 — 75 Tablets 2/6 
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In achieving perfection 
quality must be as consistent 
in detail as in fundamentals 
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From the beautiful binding and the delicate 
gold tooling the connoisseur would, without 
hesitation, nmarm« these b ‘KS AS examples ot 
1sth and 16th century cratt inship. Just as 
surely can the connoisseur of tine whisky 
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“8 cigarettes in the world 
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Export Packing 


GREAT BRITAIN - USA > SOUTH AFRICA 


“ 


CANADA - MIDDLE EAST - EAST AFRICA 


WEST AFRICA - INDIA - PAKISTAN 


FAR EAST: AUSTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND 


* “ 
IT’S A SMALL WORLD BY SPEEDBIRD B 0) A rf 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASS CIATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS § LIMITEL 
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.. the extra quality 
in Craven A is 
unmistakable... 
rich fine tobacco 
and —the cork tip 
for clean smoking 














